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VOLUME XVI DECEMBER 1943 ‘NUMBER 2 


Adult Education: 
Its Place in Post-war Society 


RECORD OF EIGHTEENTH CONFERENCE 


HE Eighteenth Conference of the Institute, which should have 
been held in 1939, at last assembled on October 29th, 1943, in 
the L.C.C. City Literary Institute. There were present 271, a record 
registration, and the Conference membership included among others 
Chairmen and Members of Education Committees; Directors of 
Education; officials of Voluntary Bodies; Librarians; Education and 
Welfare Officers of the Services; Welfare Officers of factories; mem- 
bers of the teaching profession, etc., etc. 

It is thought that readers of the journal may like to have a record 
of the addresses and a note of the vigorous discussions that followed. 
Readers will realize that spoken addresses when put into cold print 
lose much of their drive and effectiveness. 


First Session: Friday, October 29th, 1943, at 6 p.m. 
THE WHITE PAPER AND ADULT EDUCATION 


Chairman: A. C. CaMERON, M.c. (Acting Chairman of the Institute). 
This is the first Conference that the Institute has had since before the 
war, and it is a great satisfaction to members of the Council here to 
see the number and quality of the audience. We hope that you will 
enjoy the Conference, and I can say one thing with complete sureness, 
that these admirable buildings and the hospitable arrangements of 
this Institute will go very far to making it a successful conference. 
I seem to be always returning thanks to the L.C.C. and our colleague, 
T. G. Williams, for their hospitality. But I do it with renewed zest 
every time. I must not go on in that strain, however, because the 
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official welcome to the Conference will be given to-morrow morning 
by Lord Sankey. 

But there is one point that I do want to refer to before we get on to 
the business .of the meeting. The Institute has recently lost one of its 
original members, Sir Michael Sadler. Many, many people have paid 
tribute, and very rightly, to his great services to education. I had the 
privilege of knowing him very well when I was working at Oxford, 
and would like to add one word in relation to this Institute. He was 
not the father of the Art for the People scheme, but he was the god- 
father. When the first Exhibition was planned at Barnsley in 1935, the 
Institute went to him and said, ‘Can you help us?” He lent us seventy 
pictures. It was the whole Exhibition. He continued to take that sort 
of interest in that particular side of our work ever afterwards. 

The subject of the First Session is the White Paper, and I and a 
number of my colleagues, representing the group that is producing a 
Report on Post-War Adult Education, and the Council of the Insti- 
tute, had an interview with the President of the Board of Education 
only this afternoon. It was a very encouraging interview. I certainly 
got the impression, not only that he was generally of our mind, but 
that he was really going ahead with Adult Education perhaps further 
than and faster than might appear from the White Paper. He gave me 
this message to read to the Conference: 

I am glad to send greetings and to wish every success to the 
deliberations of the Eighteenth Conference of the British Institute 
of Adult Education. 

I welcome the attention you are giving to the White Paper. It 
may help you if I emphasize that the scheme procedure mentioned 
in the White Paper, which will necessarily take time to come to 
fruition, would be the means of filling in outstanding gaps. Before 
that stage is reached we shall see notable developments designed to 
carry over into the peace the variety and adaptability which has 
inspired Adult Education under war conditions. It is on the details 
of method and technique, as well as on broader questions of policy, 
that I have valued the opportunity of receiving the views of the 
British Institute of Adult Education, and I look for accretions of 
wisdom from the discussions of this Conference. 

R. A. BUTLER 
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I will not add anything to that and will simply proceed to introduce 
the speakers. I now call on Professor Cavenagh. 

Proressor F. A. Cavenacu, Professor of Education in the Univer- 
sity of London, King’s College: It is very fortunate that the Institute 
should be holding its first war-time conference at a time when it is 
able to discuss the most progressive educational measure that has been 
put forward since 1902. And it is all the more fortunate that the 
proceedings should start with that very encouraging message from the 
President of the Board. 

The White Paper, with whatever faults anyone may choose to find 
in it, is an extraordinarily progressive document. It has been praised 
practically on all sides. May I quote one which I had in a letter the 
other day. It will interest many people here, as coming from Sir Percy 
Nunn, who said: ‘It seems to give us most of what we longed for, but 
did not hope to see in our lifetime’. If the proposals are adopted, it 
will be the most tremendous step forward. 

I was very glad that earlier this week the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
after what seemed to me a rather tepid welcome in the House of Lords, 
has come out strongly in favour of it. 

It is not my task now to say anythting about the paper as a whole, 
but to deal with it in relation to Adult Education. I should, however, 
add that one must take the Paper as a whole, because it is written with 
very great care, and in perspective. 

That being so, some people have been disappointed that Adult 
Education occupies only four paragraphs out of 126; but I do not think 
that matters. Adult Education comes in as part of a progressive, con- 
tinuous, cradle-to-grave education, and for that reason I do not mind 
whether there are four or forty paragraphs on the subject. Those 
paragraphs contain pretty well all that we hoped for. 

Again, the White Paper is extremely important politically, because 
it is the first concrete proposal from the Government to implement 
Beveridge’s attack on the five giants—of which Ignorance is one—and 
also the Prime Minister’s Four Years’ Plan. That Plan was necessarily 
couched in very vague terms, but the Government has chosen educa- 
tion as the first part of it to put into operation. It is essential to the 
Government to see that this educational plan does go through, other- 
wise public confidence will be very much shaken. 
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One must bear in mind that it is so far only a plan, and that we have 
to wait to see how much of it will go through. There is a danger of 
easy optimism. I am reminded of a phrase which Professor Henry 
Sidgwick was fond of using. “The believer in “a good time coming” 
often seems inclined to believe that what is coming is good because 
it is coming, no less than that what is good is coming because it is 
good’. We must not, through belief in ‘a good time coming’ allow the 
White Paper to become waste paper by being put into cold storage. 
I noticed, by the way, that a writer in the Mew Statesman a few 
weeks ago suggested that it was going to be shelved along with 
the other Reports. But that is an unnecessarily gloomy view; for The 
Times Parliamentary Correspondent yesterday wrote: ‘Mr. Churchill 
is now reported to be taking a very active interest in domestic policy. 
The Education Bill will figure prominently in the programme for next 
session’. That session starts next month, so that there is a reasonable 
hope that the Bill will be introduced before the end of this year. It will 
undoubtedly have a rough passage; but one hopes that it will survive 
and that it will embody all or most of the White Paper proposals. 
That it should become law is essential; for, as Mr. Fisher himself said, 
the Act of 1918 would not have succeeded unless he had managed to 
get it through before the end of the war, because a cold fit always 
comes on to a nation after a war is over and the shouting is ended. 
People begin to think what it is going to cost. So we may express the 
paradoxical hope that the war will last long enough for the safe passage 
of the Bill! 

We should not be misled by the very favourable reception that the 
White Paper got in both Houses of Parliament in August, which was 
at that time almost inevitable. After all, Conservatives had to back 
what a Conservative Minister put forward, and Labour members 
could not say a word against any progressive educational measure. The 
real opposition will certainly appear when the Bill is introduced, 
especially from the interests connected with religion and local adminis- 
tration. Fortunately I have not this evening to concern myself with 
either of those. 

So it seems to me wise for the friends of education (as opposed to 
the enemies who exist, hidden or open—more hidden than open) 
rather to soft-pedal criticism and to avoid anything that would possibly 
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jeopardize the passage of the Bill, and on the contrary to do everything 
possible to strengthen the President’s hand, and to give him, in the 
words of his letter, ‘accretions of wisdom.’ 

Bearing that in mind, I think one can rightly distinguish between 
the White Paper itself and the poisonous bit at the end printed in three 
pages of small type. My own theory is that that part was written in the 
Treasury. In the debate Lord Rankeillour referred to the President’s 
disability in having to work under the cold shadow of Treasury con- 
trol; and certainly that Appendix does seem opposed to the spirit of 
the Paper as a whole, which is generous and open-minded. 

My subject as put down is the White Paper, what it contains and 
what it omits. For the reasons that I have given I am not going to say 
much about the shortcomings; and indeed, so far as Adult Education 
goes, does it after all omit so very much? I do not think so. Locke, 
arguing against the theory of innate ideas, compares the mind to white 
paper, void of all characters, without any ideas. Well, that is not true 
of this White Paper. 

Just glance at those four paragraphs beginning with 85. They con- 
tain the most exemplary sentiments. ‘Without provision for adult 
education the national system must be incomplete,’ and so on. ‘It is 
only when the pupil or student reaches maturer years that he will have 
served an apprenticeship in the affairs of life sufficient to enable him 
fully to fit himself for service to the community.’ ‘It is thus within the 
wider sphere of adult education that an ultimate training in democratic 
citizenship must be sought.’ Not only true, but most admirably 
expressed in that emphatic form. 

Paragraph 86 refers to the impetus given, or that will be given, to 
Adult Education by the extension of secondary education and con- 
tinued part-time education—the Young People’s Colleges. It refers 
too to all that is going on now in the Services, in A.B.C.A., which 
we in the Institute regard as our godson, in Civil Defence, and so on, 
the types that Principal Nicholson will be dealing with. 

Paragraph 87 says that, whilst the more serious and solid studies 
must be continued and must form the backbone of adult education, 
there will be room for new methods and new approaches to meet new 
demands. There again you have a very important truth stated, that the 
scope of adult education will necessarily be widened, that it will include 
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a great deal that in the past we have hardly thought worthy of the 
name of education; all sorts of recreations, hobbies, any worth- 
while occupation which people wish to take up in their leisure time. 
It is only in that way that you can have universal adult education. 
You will never have universal highbrow education, with people 
attending classes and discussions and so on. None the less everyone 
may be helped to occupy his leisure to some real good purpose. For 
that purpose there will have to be developed appropriate centres, 
including a number of residential colleges. That is a side which has 
been emphasized by many, particularly Sir Richard Livingstone. 

The last of these four paragraphs deals with the relation between 
the voluntary organizations and the Local Education Authorities. 
‘Local Authorities’, it is stated, ‘will undoubtedly be called upon to 
play a larger part than heretofore in this field, and it is clear that there 
_ must not only be consultation and co-operation between Authorities 
in contiguous areas, but also between them and the other bodies con- 
cerned.’ The following sentence implies that provision for adult 
education is to become compulsory for L.E.A.s; for there is to be 
extended to adult education ‘the same type of scheme procedure as 
to the technical side’. The reference is plainly to para. 80, where we 
read: ‘Provision will be made to place a duty on Education Authorities 
to provide adequate facilities for technical, commercial and art educa- 
tion, both full-time and part-time. This general duty will be translated 
into concrete terms by requiring Authorities to submit schemes for 
further education which, when approved by the Board, Authorities 
will be required to put into effect by such stages as the Board may 
determine’. 

In other words, it will be the statutory duty of Local Authorities to 
get together with Authorities in neighbouring areas, and also with 
Universities, the Workers’ Educational Association, and all other 
voluntary providing bodies. 

That is simply a continuation of the Board’s policy for a large num- 
ber of years. It is laid down in very general terms in the Act of 1918, 
and in the famous Circular of 1925. And now this partnership or con- 
sultation and co-operation is to be laid on Local Education Authorities 
as a statutory duty, just like all the other fresh duties laid on them. 
That is a very great and important step forward, and one that is in line 
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with the recommendations of the Institute’s Committee on Post-War 
Adult Education. 

Thus the Board is continuing its policy of increasing the responsi- 
bilities of Local Authorities. That, in my judgment, is sound. There are 
many signs nowadays of an attack on Local Government, both in 
education and generally. This is a very dangerous tendency, for Local 
Government, with all its shortcomings, is one of the things that has 
made us great and stable. Hence we may welcome Mr. Butler’s assur- 
ance that he has no intention of stripping any educational responsibili- 
ties from Local Authorities; all he proposes is to redistribute the work 
amongst Local Authorities. It is obvious that the local body is closer to 
people than the central, and should be better able to understand and 
supply their needs. 

What sorts of adult education, then, can the Local Authorities do 
and do well? 

I would suggest that it is in their power, and not in the power of the 
voluntary bodies, to build and equip institutes or colleges of adult 
education, which are bound to be expensive if they are the sort of 
places they ought to be, that is to say, not palatial buildings but com- 
fortable and dignified, well furnished, well equipped with books and 
pictures, the sort of place that an adult student feels that it is worth 
going into—instead of crawling into some infants’ school. That is 
what we should like to see. That is going to cost a lot of money, and 
the voluntary bodies could not find that money, but the rates can and 
ought to. 

Secondly, the Local Authority can provide better than anyone else 
what may be called the ‘near-technical’ side of adult education. The 
rigid distinction between technical and vocational education and 
liberal education is, like the concept of liberal education itself, obso- 
lete. It is a legacy from the snobbish ideas of Plato and Aristotle. 
Plato, as a totalitarian and aristocrat, hated anything manual, anything 
done for gain. That attitude is no use to us now. To despise anything 
which approaches vocationalism is all wrong, surely, nowadays. So 
that some adult education may be at any rate near to technical in the 
future, and that will be better done under L.E.A. auspices. 

Thirdly, a point on which I feel less sure, I fancy the Local Educa- 
tion Authorities could do a great deal in less formal education, the sort 
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that is not bookish but is done with the hands, not for a vocational aim 
but for amusement, for a means of releasing powers that people feel 
within themselves. 

In those three ways at any rate the Local Education Authority could 
do magnificent work. But please do not think I am suggesting any 
diminution of the work of voluntary agencies. Far from it. As in all 
other forms of education, there must be partnership between Local 
Authorities and the voluntary agencies. 

Are there any omissions in the White Paper? I think a few. There 
might have been more said about rural adult education. Some of you 
coming from country places may feel that it still preserves the rather 
urban set-out of adult education. Being a townsman myself, I do not 
know much about country life, but I feel sure that adult education as a 
whole has been unduly urbanized. 

I think too that we may hope for more flexible grant regulations. 
The grant regulations were framed with care, and have been modified 
from time to time. The Board has not been unreasonable, but most 
tutors would suggest ways in which they could be made more elastic. 

I think too that something might have been adumbrated about a 
form of adult education that one hopes will come in the future, 
namely, foreign travel, which will be very necessary for people after 
the war. 

Nor is there anything very definite said about the means of ginger- 
ing up Local Educational Authorities who may be unwilling to em- 
bark on this new work. Merely to provide a scheme is not sufficient, 
though it certainly is laid down that the Authorities will be required 
to carry out the scheme. 

Those are criticisms of the text of the Paper itself. As for the 
Appendix there is nothing whatever good to be said about it. It con- 
tains only three lines on adult education: ‘Although the development of 
technical and adult education is not included among the matters to be 
dealt with in the first four-year plan, some allowance has been made 
for preliminary expenditure in respect of technical education.’ 

Just take that first bit: ‘the development of technical and adult 
education is not included among the matters to be dealt with in the 
first four year plan’. Is that not disheartening? That at this time, when 
adult education is simply booming—for as we all know it has had the 
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most extraordinary renaissance—and in the years when men and 
women will be coming back from the Forces, that in the first four years 
nothing whatever should be done to add to the resources of adult 
education. I do hope Mr. Butler’s letter implied that he did not mean 
that. 

Tue CHarrman: I think what we gathered was that that meant 
expenditure on the scheme, but did not include general expenditure 
under current projects, which would go on in any case. 

Pror. Cavenacu: So that there would be additions? 

THe CHAIRMAN: There would be additions, but not under the 
scheme. 

Pror. CaveNAGH: Then, secondly, the ultimate cost of the addi- 
tional expenditure on technical and adult education is to be 2.7 million 
pounds. Not so long before the war a survey was made of technical 
education alone, and twelve to fifteen million pounds were to be 
spent on the building of technical colleges. Still, it now appears that 
the Appendix is not quite so bad as it looks, and I hope that the 
position of adult education will be made clear in the Bill; because other- 
wise it seems to all of us that a magnificent opportunity will be 
thrown away. 

As a rule it is not very much good talking, but at this stage, in the 
few weeks that remain before the Bill is introduced, we can all do 
something probably by talking to Members of Parliament and per- 
suading them of the importance of adult education; from what we 
have heard it is clear that the President himself needs no persuasion. 
But we may at least be able to do something to strengthen his hand. 

J. H. Nicuotson, Principal of University College, Hull: 1 think I 
ought to make it clear at the start that I did not write my own text! 
You all have the book of the words in your hands. It includes the 
phrase, “The importance of consolidating and co-ordinating such 
recent developments as A.B.C.A., C.E.M.A., N.F.S. Discussion 
Groups, educational work in R.O.F. residential hostels, etc.’ It is a 
part of my thesis that I do not want all that co-ordinated, and I am not 
prepared to accept this blurb as literally inspired! 

I have no new gospel of adult education to offer you this evening, 
and if what you feel you need is a prophet, then I am afraid you must 
look elsewhere. It may even be that, in our movement, the. prophetic 
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period is past. I do not know. But as I see it, two sides of the present 
situation are in marked contrast. On the one hand, it is really amazing 
what vitality our movement has shown—its perseverance under dis- 
couragement, economic and otherwise, at the beginning of the war, 
when the pessimist said it could hardly survive, its capacity for throw- 
ing up new and vigorous forms of life and at the same time for 
clinging to the standards which at its best it has always regarded as 
important. That is one side—the vitality of our movement. 

But, on the other hand, there is something which is much less 
satisfactory. We have with us the blessed word ‘co-ordination’, and 

“many committees and conferences, official and unofficial, have been 
working on this question of co-ordination and on post-war plans. 
I say without hesitation, quite deliberately, that there is a certain 
atmosphere of futility about a great many of those discussions. There 
are many memoranda, many negotiations. The one thing we have not 
shown is the capacity to arrive at decisions, and it is high time that we 
made up our minds on certain fundamental questions. 

I cannot resolve those questions for you, but I can at any rate indi- 
cate where I think the ground for decision lies and cannot be burked. 
It comes to this: do we need new principles? Because surely if we are 
to have a new framework and new methods, these must be related to 
principle. 

Now the principles which have inspired our movement up to now 
are, of course, implicit in our work at its best. You ask for some more 
considered statement of them. I do not think anything better has ever 
been written than the Report on Adult Education issued by the 
Ministry of Reconstruction at the end of the last war. It still remains 
our gospel, as far as we have one. 

There are four principles underlying all our work at its best: 

(1) It is education and not propaganda. That means at least two 
things. It means that our approach to our studies is objective: that 
policy must serve truth, and that truth must never be the servant of 
policy. It means also that we have always stood for certain standards. 
That is vital. The first principle then is: education, not propaganda. 

(2) The second principle, which has been characteristic of our 
movement at its most lively, is its strong social reference. It is a move- 
ment that binds together men and women, most of whom learn in order 
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to act. That explains the strong, some might say the exaggerated, 
emphasis on social studies. Our movement has in its very texture a 
strong social reference. 

(3) The third principle that underlies adult education is student 
activity. By that I mean that it is not merely instruction, a one-way 
road, but it involves hard thinking on the part of the student, and that 
characteristically it involves that kind of hard thinking which we call 
group discussion, corporate thinking ; and many, who found the job of 
thinking in isolation too difficult for them, have found their minds 
come alive when they think in groups. 

The other side of student activity is, of course, the student organi- 
zation, notably in the W.E.A., but it is not the only body. I believe 
that a share in the control of the organization by the students them- 
selves is vital to our movement. 

(4) The fourth principle is partnership. Ever since the foundation 
of the first Joint Committee in 1908 between the W.E.A. and the 
University of Oxford, the principle of partnership has been vital. I 
would myself rather use the word partnership than the word co- 
ordination—partnership between the voluntary bodies and the 
universities, and partnership with the local education authorities and 
the Board of Education, which has shown itself increasingly not only 
our good friend and adviser, but, as far as civil service rules allow, a 
real partner in our work. That principle of partnership is surely vital. 

Now, what has happened since those principles were enunciated at 
the end of the last war? A great deal. I have not time to do more than 
refer by name to the movements, the bodies and the methods, the 
agencies and the instruments which have enlivened and enriched the 
tradition of adult education since that time. 

The principles themselves, of course, were not wholly new. In the 
older University Extension movement you would certainly find 
objectivity and a degree of student activity in the classes associated 
with the Extension courses and with the centres which organized those 
courses in the different towns. 

In the Adult Schools you had a movement older still, which can 
show a century of life to its credit, in which student control and dis- 
cussion were basic. But at the beginning of the last century these 
principles received a new emphasis, and that new emphasis was found 
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in a new instrument of education, the Tutorial Class. There, tribute 
should be paid once again to Albert Mansbridge, as the greatest 
creative personality in the movement of those days. It is fitting, too, 
that we should remember that we have still with us many as leaders 
who formed that instrument—Tawney and Clay, for instance, who 
gave shape to the Tutorial Class in the early days. The time before 
the last war was the age of the Tutorial Class. 

Between the wars we had rapid growth, except for the recurrent 
economy crises, which we managed to weather somehow. We had the 
widening of the field of subjects, the shortening of the courses required 
for grants. We had ever more complicated regulations, whose object 
was, no doubt, to maintain appropriate standards, though I am by no 
means certain that that object was achieved by those regulations. 

Then we had new bodies coming into the field. We had more 
Educational Settlements, Residential Colleges, the Women’s Insti- 
tutes, the Townswomen’s Guilds, a development of education in the 
Co-operative Movement; the extension of the pre-last war movement 
into the countryside, and rural schemes in many. parts of the country. 

The Universities and the Local Authorities both took on new func- 
tions and developed new machinery. The Universities founded extra- 
mural departments. By the way, the importance of an extra-mural 
department is not merely that it co-ordinates the work of the Univer- 
sity, but that it gives adult education a new status within the University 
itself, an aspect of the matter that is often overlooked. In many parts 
of the country, the University has been responsible for schemes of 
co-ordination on a county or regional basis. The Local Authorities 
have entered the field almost everywhere. They have been increasingly 
generous in their grants to voluntary bodies. They have been, in 
many parts of the country, increasingly willing to trust the voluntary 
body. Only in a few areas have they themselves organized county 
schemes. In London, and some other large towns, they have, of course, 
conducted adult education directly themselves, and there is an increas- 
ing tendency to do that through their evening institutes. 

Then there are two new media: the first, the cinema, is of course 
not entirely new, but it has changed out of all recognition since the last 
war, particularly with the coming of the sound track. Many of my 
_ colleagues will concede to it at best the status of co-belligerent! 
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With regard to the B.B.C., although I am Chairman of the Central 
Committee for Group Listening, and I believe there is a far greater 
place for listening groups and discussion groups in the future than in 
the past, it is not of that function of the B.B.C. that I am thinking 
primarily—it is its broader educational function through talks, 
through music, and through all that is best in its general programmes. 

Access to books was greatly improved, in the period between the 
wars, through the foundation of the County Libraries and the building 
up of the National Central Library. Of equal, perhaps more, import- 
ance, was the publication of Penguins, Pelicans and other editions, 
either of standard works or of new writing, at prices which the ordinary 
man can pay, and the marketing of these books on the bookstalls has 
had a profound educational influence. 

On what some people would call the fringe of adult education, we 
have had the work of the British Drama League. The ‘Art for the 
People’ scheme is also of vital importance. 

During the present war, the most astonishing thing has been the 
way adult education has carried on. Among the new schemes, one 
must place first the schemes for adult education in H.M. Forces, 
A.B.C.A., the wonderful work of C.E.M.A. in its own specialized 
field, and then, of course, the extension of the discussion group method 
in the N.F.S. and Civil Defence services. I had the pleasure a few 
months ago of addressing a group of eighty of the leaders of the 
N.F.S. in this very hall, and their keenness and capacity were amazing. 
Now that work has been developed in rather different forms in war 
factories and hostels. 

Here is a picture of vigorous life, a picture of life so vigorous that it 
has inevitably brought out two reactions from those of us who are 
now getting old in the movement. On the one hand, it has brought 
out a spate of enquiries, a vast writing of memoranda, many confer- 
ences and discussions. On the other hand, it has given birth to a fresh 
desire in certain quarters for co-ordination. May I be so bold as to say 
that, while I think the demand for co-ordination is due in part to tidi- 
ness of mind, it is due also in certain quarters to a fear that if this new 
life is not co-ordinated, it may get out’of hand or into the wrong hands. 

It is in the light of all these considerations that, very briefly, it falls 
to me to attempt to indicate post-war policy. I believe that there is in 
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the Buddhist faith a distinction between those who hold with what is 
called the lesser, and those who hold with what is called the greater, 
vehicle. The exponents or adherents of the greater vehicle believe, I 
understand, in something like universal salvation. Therefore, they are 
less anxious to bring all men to immediate repentance. The exponents 
of the lesser vehicle believe that ‘strait is the gate and narrow is the 
way’. Those two schools of thought can be found in our movement. 

There are those who see in the enormous vitality of the present time 
the possibility of a mass movement comparable with the Thousand 
character movement in China or certain developments in the U.S.S.R. 
That is one policy. On the other hand, there are those who feel that 
we ought to be more cautious, and that there is a real danger that 
standards will be sacrificed, that quality will be given up for quantity. 

I would say myself without hesitation that I do not believe we need 
any new basic principle in our movement. I believe that the principles 
enunciated in the Report, to which I have referred, nearly twenty-five 
years ago, still stand. 

It is more necessary perhaps than ever before that we should stand 
for education and not propaganda, just because so much excellent and 
necessary propaganda has been done in war time. Part of our task is 
to immunize the general population, so far as we can reach it, against 
methods to which, during the war, they have been specially sus- 
ceptible. 

Now, social reference, the second of my principles. That, I believe, 
is more important than ever before, only the issues are wider, because 
now we are concerned with certain fundamental and economic prin- 
ciples. We are concerned with what, I hope, will be the remaking of 
general civilization, not only in its economic and social structure, in 
the structure of its ideas but in its basic fabric. 

Therefore, I would ask those of my friends who are purists in this 
matter, and who are inclined to exclude new subjects and new methods 
(such as the so-called ‘visual aids’), on the ground that they are not 
discussible, to reconsider their position. There is room for recon- 
sideration and experiment over a wide field. We must reconsider all 
these ‘new media’ and the part that they should play in adult education. 
In this review, the place of music in adult education should assuredly 
be included. 
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Then our third principle, student activity. That has surely to-day a 
relationship with the problems of democracy. Whatever else our 
‘movement is or is not, it is, and can be still more, a great school of 
democratic thinking and action. On that side it has a major contribu- 
tion to make to the future of our country and, so far as British influence 
spreads, to the future of the world. 

Then we come to the’ principle of partnership, or co-ordination. 
With whom? How far? And how can it be compatible with the con- 
tinued vitality of the various bodies concerned? How far is there 
identity of spirit and aim? 

I would suggest that the approach to the problem of co-ordination 
should be made by delimiting the field. I do not think we should 
desire to co-ordinate every kind of activity. There should be partner- 
ship in the central field of adult education. On the fringe, we must 
welcome new and vital activities, which are incapable of being co- 
ordinated, and which we should not desire to co-ordinate. It is with 
that central field of adult education that my proposals are concerned. 

Obviously, if we are faithful to our principles, we shall not wish co- 
ordination with any society whose purpose is propaganda or whose 
standards are low. That to me is vital. Then, I would myself be very 
cautious about an attempt to co-ordinate those forms of adult education 
which have no scoial reference—but, you remember, I have defined 
social reference in a very wide sense. Again, I should be very cautious 
about attempting to co-ordinate activities where students do not 
share in the organization of their own branch of the movement. That 
does limit the field to be co-ordinated. 

What bodies does this leave in the field? It leaves us, of course, with 
the Universities, but not all university work or even all university 
extra-mural work. It may well be that there are types of work that fall 
outside that definition. If Oxford, or Cambridge, or London Univer- 
sity said to me that they felt they were doing valuable and important 
work that could not be brought within the co-ordinated schemes, I 
should have no hesitation in saying that it might stay outside. It is 
class work, with definite standards, based on student activity, that 
should go into partnership. 

As to the voluntary societies, again, only those that conduct classes 
with recognized standards that could be assessed, should be brought 
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into any co-ordinated scheme. Perhaps, too, there would be a case for 
those organizations which do not conduct classes themselves but which 
organize a substantial body of students for classes of this type provided 
by others. 

With regard to the Local Education Authorities, I should hope that 
they would come in in respect of that part of their work which is in 
harmony with the ideals of our movement. But there must be a great 
deal of evening institute work which for one reason or another would 
fall outside the definition I have given. 

I suggest that the B.B.C. might be included in any such co-operative 
scheme, partly on the ground of the discussion groups. but also by 
virtue of the vital educational work that the B.B.C. is doing and the 
contacts which that work has with our own aims. 

As to which bodies would fall within this new machinery, that might 
have to be determined by areas. It would depend, of course, on the 
function actually carried out by each body in that particular area. 
Obviously we should want the universities—their extra-mural work 
or a large part of it—to come within these schemes. At the beginning 
of this address I mentioned the fact’ that, although there is much 
writing of memoranda, there is a certain sense of futility about most of 
our discussions on post-war policy. I believe I put my finger on the 
reason for this. It is because the universities have not yet made up their 
minds with regard to their own functions in the field of adult educa- 
tion. There are two schools of thought. Some hold that the Universi- 
ties should in the main confine themselves to work ‘worthy of a 
university’, and for the rest they should have no executive responsi- 
bility. There is the rival view that the universities have a regional 
responsibility for all grant-earning work which falls within the 
definition of adult education I have given, including chapter III 
classes. There is a conflict, not so much between the University view 
and the view of the voluntary bodies, as within the universities them- 
selves. 

With regard to the Local Education Authorities, I hope their 
work will grow. I am in general agreement with the definition of their 
functions which Prof. Cavenagh gave us, except that I am inclined 
myself to hope that many of the new residential colleges or settlements 
will not be under their control. I think there is a place for the develop- 
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ment of Institutes such as this in which we are now meeting, though 
I doubt whether, outside London, there will be much provision of 
that type. I myself should prefer to see the new movement brought 
within the sphere of Joint Committees associated with the university 
bodies. 

What then is the set-up I would suggest? At the highest level, I 
should like to see all class-work under a new kind of Joint Com- 
mittee, a tripartite committee, where the representation would be re- 
lated to the actual situation. A committee of that kind would consist 
one-third of university representatives, one-third of the W.E. A., and 
one-third of the other bodies, including the Local Authorities. If that 
seems small representation for the Local Authorities, I would point 
out that they have a voice also on the Governing Bodies of the 
Universities, who are ultimately responsible for their policy. 

In the counties, I should have a committee, to be called the Adult 
Education Committee, consisting of major representation from the 
Universities, the Local Authorities and the W.E.A., and minor repre- 
sentation from the main bodies which organize groups for classes, 
whatever those bodies may be in that locality, together with a repre- 
sentative of the County Library. The functions of these local bodies 
would be survey, the exchange of information, joint planning and re- 
port, including perhaps report to the Board of Education, but they 
would have no executive functions—except the power to act in default. 
I think there are some groups which do not want chapter III classes 
from the W.E.A. I should like the County Adult Education Com- 
mittee to provide for such groups. They would have no grants except 
for adminstrative purposes and for the classes they might have to 
organize for groups which did not desire to have them from any other 
organization. There, very briefly, is my scheme for the regions. Cent- 
rally, I look for co-ordination through an enlarged Central Joint 
Advisory Committee. Basically, I think the future of our work rests 
on the principles I have enunciated. 

I must say one more word on the question of standards. I am sure 
that the basis of our definition of standards must be honesty, calling a 
thing by its right name—a Tutorial Class, an Extension Lecture 
Course, whatever it may be, ought to mean to those who know the 
movement some quite definite standard of work. I think we shall get a 
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clearer definition of standards, not by a closer tie-up of regulations, 
but by a simplification of the regulations. 

As to the wider prospect, there I would say that all bodies should be 
free to develop on the fringes whatever experimental work they like. 
At the centre, if you like, co-ordination—but with freedom to experi- 
ment, for without that you will lose something important. There 
might be a peaceful and friendly penetration of the ‘fringes’ by the 
central core of the movement; but if we venture to advise, we should 
never seek to dictate or to regiment. 

As to residential adult education, I hope we shall stick to British 
models. There are still certain British institutions and traditions which, 
I think, are superior to the foreign imported article! I am sure that the 
Danish High Schools are an excellent thing for Denmark. I am not so 
sure that they are the model on which our British residential adult 
education should be based. I think the model is to be found in our own 
country, and in the general tradition of student activity which is vital 
to us here. 

If you ask how this can be done, I think there are two simple 
conditions; that we have the necessary money and that the students 
have the necessary leisure. A lot of talk about these things has been 
remote from any practical possibility. 

I finish on this note. Adult education will live and thrive as long as it 
remains a creative activity—as long as it is capable still of bringing 
together the best that is known, with the best experience of those 
whose life is in the practical world. It is in the marriage of knowledge 
and experience that we must find the hope for the future. In fact, for 
many people, it is the vast proliferation of new forms which is the 
present danger. We need not feel this new life dangerous so long as we 
are true to our own principles. 

The discussion was opened by Mr. G. F. Hickson (Secretary of 
the Board of Extra-Mural Studies in the University of Cambridge), 
who stressed the fact that adult education was still to-day the poor 
relation of education, a point which must be remedied. He hoped 
they would see a considerable loosening of the purse strings. 

He fully agreed with the general principles outlined by Principai 
Nicholson. He had, however, talked of the strong social reference 
characteristic of certain forms of adult education. The speaker hoped 
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we should not arrive at a position where there was any feeling of 
intellectuality or other superiority about those who followed that line 
as compared with others who followed adult education for purposes 
of individual choice or interest. Both had their contribution to make. 

Finally, Mr. Hickson asked whether it was right to assume that, 
because there had been so much development of adult education in 
H.M. Forces, there would necessarily be an increased demand for it 
when the war was over. Men and women in the Forces now were 
living an organized life, and although the work done had been valu- 
able, much of it had been organized for them without necessarily 
much reference to their own desires or interests. 

These people would be coming back to be private citizens. Would 
they come back with an increased desire for adult education, and if so 
what was going to be done about stimulating them to make their 
demand vocal. 

Mr. William Farr (Central Film Library) expressed disappointment 
with Principal Nicholson’s address. Mr. Hickson had spoken of war- 
time developments but if we clung to the old principles we could not 
hope to get people into the movement. It was our job to find out how 
we could get people to continue with the subject of study in which 
they had shown some interest in war-time. 

Mr. Jarvis (Parnall Aircraft) spoke of an experiment with discussion 
groups in war factories. The idea was strictly analogous to that behind 
discussion groups in the Services and in Civil Defence, and was simply 

-an application of experiences gained elsewhere to the peculiar problems 
of industry. Ministry of Information documentary films were carefully 
chosen for a Programme Parade. They were chosen on the ground 
that they lent themselves to discussion. Briefly introduced by a speaker 
from the factory, the programme was followed by an organizer sug- 
gesting the formation of informal discussion groups, answering ques- 
tions, describing results in other factories. There was available a 
stencilled report on the first two months’ working of thescheme which 
would gladly be supplied to any Conference member asking for it. 

Mr. Merriman (Director of Education for Reading) enquired 
whether there was any considered policy about recruiting lecturers for 
adult education. He was convinced that the supply of lecturers and 
teachers was the key to any advance. 
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Mr. Sidney (Member of the Council of the Institute and 
representing the Library Association) emphasized the fact that at 
the end of the last war the crying need of the people who came back 
was books. At the end of this war, as a result of book starvation, the 
need would be even greater. One of the first things which should be 
done to form an adequate basis for adult education was to make 
adequate provision for a supply of books. An efficient public library 
service within reach of all was of fundamental importance. The Leyton 
Library Committee had encouraged the formation of reading groups, 
exhibitions, lectures and so on which were extraordinarily popular. 


Second Session: Saturday, October 30th, 1943, at 10 a.m. 


CONTINUITY IN EDUCATION 
Chairman: Mrs. HELen Bentwicu, London County Council. 


Tue Ricut Hon. Viscount SANKEY, G.B.E., President: I spend 
my life in asking people questions. I am going to begin my speech by 
asking a question, but you need not bother because I am going to 
answer it myself. The question is: Was your journey really necessary? 
and my answer is: It certainly was. I have great pleasure in welcoming 
you all here this morning, and not only welcoming you but thanking 
you for your presence and attendance. 

The reason it is necessary is this. The adult education movement is 
probably one of the most important in the kingdom at the present . 
moment. We have all of us read the White Paper, and all of us been 
rather disappointed at the somewhat meagre treatment of adult educa- 
tion in the Paper. In order to correct that, a deputation to the Minister 
attended yesterday afternoon to put before him some of the views 
which we all share. It was a most successful deputation, and we did 
place before the Minister some of our views, and endeavoured with no 
small measure of success to cross-examine him upon his paper. He 
really gave us a most cordial reception and was most helpful. The 
letter which he wrote was read to you last night by our Chairman of 
Council, Mr. Cameron. 

It was pointed out to the President that the British Institute has 
meant to be, and I think has been, the spear head of the adult education 
movement, or rather, if I might put it in this way, it is the Parliament 
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of the adult education movement. In Parliament you do not expect 
everybody to agree. In fact, if everybody agreed we should never get 
anywhere. It is because there is disagreement that we get the value of 
criticism upon the various proposals that are put forward. 

Now, in the adult education movement, we should pay very great 
attention to two particular bodies. Likeall other great movements in our 
country, this movement was begun by voluntary effort. After voluntary 
effort has proceeded a considerable way, the State generally comes in, 
quite rightly, not to interfere so much with voluntary effort but to take 
its due share with the voluntary effort, and also to inaugurate into 
one particular spear head all the other various parts of the movement. 

Nobody connected with the adult education movement would 
desire to undervalue the great benefit it has received from two 
organizations—the Universities and their extra-mural studies and also 
the W.E.A. Both those bodies have borne the burden and the heat of 
the day, and we cannot be too thankful to them for all they have done 
for the past fifty or sixty years. 

Now the State is beginning to consider how to play its part, and no 
doubt what will happen is this: that there will be some sort of co- 
operation between the State and those bodies who have been connected 
with the movement. 

But, you will observe that Mr. Butler says there will be a time lag. 
It is not going to happen to-morrow. For this reason, no doubt, 
elementary education and other parts of the Report will receive the 
first consideration, and therefore adult education—and this is one of the 
reasons, I believe, that the Report is rather meagre—cannot be put upon 
a very definite basis for the first two or three years; and during that two 
or three years, we shall have time to formulate our views. In fact, the 
President told us yesterday afternoon that he will be glad informally to 
see us again in order to discuss the various matters which must crop up. 

I hope we shall do that, and take great advantage of the time lag, 
and endeavour to come to some agreement; because if we act as men 
of one mind, our counsels will have great influence in the preparation 
of what will be the future result of adult education. 

There is just one other thing. The President has frankly admitted 
that new regulations would have to be made. Therefore, I very much 
value this particular conference, and I hope future meetings of the 
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Institute, because we shall be called upon in the next two or three 
years—it may be two, it may be three—to formulate the ideas which 
no doubt will form the basis of any final settlement of the plan. 

I am not going to detain you any longer.’ We have the great ad- 
vantage of having Mrs. Bentwich in the Chair, and also we are going 
to hear Dr. Strong, who is, if I may say so to his face, not only one of 
the great authorities on adult education, but also has the gift of 
expressing his views with great lucidity and clearness. 

I thank you for listening to me, and the best I can wish you is that 
your return journey will be more comfortable than the journey you 
made here yesterday. 

Mrs. Bentwicu: The subject of this morning’s conference is 
Continuity in Education. We are first going to hear Dr. Strong on the 
adolescent, and then Mr. Williams, the Principal of this Institute, on 
the education of the adult. ; 

Personally I think it is a great stroke of imagination to look on the 
problem of adult education with this view of continuity. I think 
another year perhaps it might go even further, because I am one of 
the people who believe that we will never get the ideas which underlie 
most of the White Paper—except those last three pages of small print 
—until we have got adult education across in such a way that the 
majority of the population in this country like education instead of 
distrusting it, as too many of them do at present. 

So I believe the education of the children of the future is vitally 
dependent on our progress in adult education in carrying the parents 
along at the same time, and not waiting four or five years after we have 
started elementary education before we can begin to develop our 
adult education. 

I believe the whole thing is a process of a circle, and that is why it is 
such a good idea to have the point of view of adolescent education 
developed in a conference which is primarily interested in adult 
education. 

Dr. C. F. Strone, Director of Education for Tottenham: I cannot 
say that I usually rise to speak with what certain speakers so habitually 
call ‘some trepidation’, but I do so this morning, and that for three 
reasons. The first is that I think I have to persuade a meeting of this 
kind that there is really a case for bringing this side of the question 
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into a discussion on adult education; that is to say, my task is not quite 
so obvious as that of the other speakers, since I have to make my case 
before I can go farther. 

My second reason for some trepidation this morning is that I see 
before me in this highly representative and distinguished audience a 
number of my friends and colleagues, who, I am sure, could deal with 
the subject very much more ably and eloquently than I can. 

And the third cause of my trepidation is that I am speaking here 
immediately before Mr. Williams, who is the head of this Institute, 
and, when he follows me, I fear that he may feel that I have already 
to some extent invaded his province. If I do that, it will only be an old 
habit of mine with reference to him, because I did in fact spend some 
of the happiest years of my professional life with him in the work of 
this Institute, on this site though not in this building, which was 
actually put up after our association to that extent ended. On the 
other hand, I feel some contentment of spirit this morning that he is 
behind me, as he has so often been in the past. 

I am going to start with the thesis that adult education is not only 
meaningless but dangerous if it is not related to what I shall call school 
education, and on the other hand that school education is meaningless 
unless it leads out to adult education. In order to emphasize the point 
of view that I propose to put before you this morning, may I relate 
two reminiscences? 

One refers to a little lady named Joan, whom some of you may 
remember as the heroine of H. G. Wells’s novel Joan and Peter. When 
she was about six she was sent to a preparatory school which was 
called the School of the Venerable Bede. She worried very much about 
this name, wondering how it came into existence and what it meant. 
And after much mental speculation she came to the conclusion that it 
must refer to the knob on the top of the flagstaff in the playground. 

The second is that recounted by Dean Alington, who is not only a 
Dean but an ex-Headmaster of a great Public School, in his book, 
Things Ancient and Modern In. this he tells how one day he had the 
pleasure, as Dean of Durham, of showing two Brigadier-Generals 
round the cathedral, and, of course, took them into the crypt where 
they very closely inspected the tomb of the Venerable Bede. As they 
were coming upstairs from the crypt afterwards, Dean Alington, just 
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behind them, heard one of them say to the other, ‘You know, it’s 
a funny thing, but I always thought Adam Bede was a woman.’ This 
is what might be described as a multiple howler. 

It may be that Joan has learned better in her maturity, but I should 
suppose that the Brigadier was beyond salvation anyhow. 

But the reason I have recounted these rather ancient anecdotes is 
that I want to impress upon you that my point of view, at any rate—it 
is probably not anybody else’s—is that if we do not remove the thing 
that is in our educational system, which is a sort of midwife to the~ 
howler, the howler is just as likely, as I have shown, to occur in adult- 
hood as in childhood or in adolescence. And until we remove the 
fundamental causes of the howler, we shall not get our educational 
system right. 

If you talk about continuity in education, you cannot mean—can 
you?—a continuity of schooling; certainly, with all the social reforms 
and the intentions of social reform before us at present in connection 
with education, we may think of starting school at three, or even 
two, but we do not generally think of ending school at seventy, except 
possibly in a school run by Mr. Will Hay. And even that institution, 
I might point out, is not without an element of very real social satire. 
There, you may remember, the oldest pupil is an old man with no 
teeth and no hair, who remains because he is just not capable of passing 
out. For while it is true that most people do pass out of school before 
they reach that age, it does not at all follow that they are capable of 
passing out. 

So I would say that it does not really matter what kind of institu- 
tional education you are talking about, whether it is what has, up till 
now, before the emergence of the more enlightened nomenclature, been 
known as elementary education, or what we have hitherto called 
secondary education, or, indeed, even university slucation. In all 
these cases the same point arises, for it does not follow that the person 
who leaves a secondary school at the age of sixteen, seventeen or 
eighteen, is going to make a better approach to adult education than 
the person who leaves school at fourteen. For it is surely in the 
experience of all of us that much of the stuff that, as we say, we learned 
in school, is just mental lumber, which is left in the recesses of the 
memory until on some fateful and important occasion in our lives we try 
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to dig down into those depths of the past when what we learned should 
have meant something to us, and behold, what emerges is the howler! 

As an example of the ability to leave behind in school the things 
one is supposed to have learned, let us take a modern language. Do 
you realize that it is possible in this enlightened country, in the year of 
grace 1943, for students in some of our universities to go out as 
first class Honours Graduates in a modern language without ever 
having passed a viva voce test in that language? That seems to me to 
condemn the academic tradition in its lack of relation to life as we 
know it and as it is, in fact, lived. 

At the other extreme, I remember once—if I may recount a personal 
experience—in the last war I shared billets in a French cottage with 
one or two other officers. We had an arrangement with the people at 
the cottage that our batmen should allow them a pail of purified water 
for drinking purposes every day, if they in return would allow us to 
use their well water for washing. There was the usual old great- 
grandmother that you somehow always find in a French cottage, and 
one day, as I happened to be coming along the road, I saw the old lady 
come out with a cup, and dip it into a pail standing at the door. As she 
was about to put it to her lips, supposing it to be purified water, a 
batman appeared and, as he had just filled the bucket with well water, 
realizing the mistake the old lady was making, cried in his improvised 
French: ‘No, madame, no, madame. No bon per monjee!’ Whereupon 
she immediately poured the water back into the pail. 

The significance of this story is that, if the batman had been what we 
call a well-educated secondary school boy, he would have searched 
round for so long for the proper phrase that the old lady might well 
meanwhile have poisoned herself. 

I donot want to over-emphasize this point; but it is a fact—is it not? 
—that when we talk about an educated person, we generally imply 
that a person who has been to a secondary school is better educated 
than somebody who left an elementary school at the age of fourteen, 
and by the same token a person who has been to a university is better 
educated than one who ‘finished’ at a secondary school. If that is 
what we mean by an educated person, then the sooner we define the 
term education, and know what we mean when we use it, the better. 

There is, in fact, a constant confusion between the terms education 
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and schooling. We know it, of course. It is a perfectly trite thing to 
say. I am not suggesting that I need even mention it to you; yet we 
are all prone to be the victims of this confusion of terms whenever we 
use them. What I want to emphasize is that education and schooling 
are two quite different things. I may be excused perhaps if I recall 
Bernard Shaw’s cynical remark: ‘My education was interrupted by my 
school days’. It is a remark worth remembering in approaching this 
subject, because it should remind us that it is possible to be educated 
without any school days, as older members of this audience will know, 
if they had any contact with the now almost extinct type of craftsman 
—the blacksmith, the shoemaker and so on—who without any formal 
education at all was often an essentially educated man. There was 
something in their craft which educated them, without any of the 
advantages of what we may call institutional education. 

The academic tradition is responsible for this confusion, and it’ 
arises from the fact that the only test of progress in school is what the 
pupil remembers. Ask yourselves: Is not memorability the criterion? 
Can any of us put our hands on our hearts and say that, as pupils we 
have any recollection of, or as teachers we have any experience of, 
any other criterion of the child’s progress than what the child remem- 
bers? Take any subject you like, at any stage in adolescent schooling— 
in which I include the university—and you will find that the criterion 
is memorability. What you remember is regarded as the substance of 
your education. 

This surely is wrong, and I suggest that, until we not only realize 
that it is wrong but put it right, in practice adult education on be 
very largely a matter of beating the air. 

I am far from suggesting here that we should frame our adolescent 
education with an eye to adult education. I think there is a very great 
danger in that attitude. I think there is very real danger in allowing 
any stage in schooling to be conditioned by the stage that is to follow. 
And no doubt there is a good deal of that danger in existence in our 
practice in schools to-day. But, on the other hand, you can easily go 
to the other extreme. There are some theorists, called, if I remember 
rightly, maturationists, who appear to believe that each stage in child- 
hood and adolescence has its own cycle of maturity. What is the result of 
that? We think of education in chunks—nursery school, infant school, 
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junior school, senior school and so on—and I am afraid that there is 
very little sign of any change of attitude in anything that we have 
before us at the moment. In fact, the whole movement even of adult 
education threatens to be yet another chunk. 

We find, for example, that little children of two to five learn the 
most delightful habits of cleanliness and self-control and self-reliance 
in the nursery school. When they are five apparently they do not 
want them any more. So they enter the infant school where the same 
amenities do not exist, and all the habits that they have acquired in 
the nursery school just fritter away because it is a different chunk in 
the educational process. 

We have to get rid of what I may call the chunk complex and to 
think of education as a continuous process. But as soon as we do that, 
we have to ask ourselves what is going to be the method of the 
education that we use in schools, in order that schooling shall be, as it 
should be, part of the process of life’s education and so develop in the 
individual his highest potentialities. 

We have, then, to think in terms of schooling for life, for leisure and 
for work. Taking the last first, I expect we should all deprecate any 
tendency to turn an ordinary school into an occupational institution, 
and yet, while that is a danger that we have to avoid, there is always 
some ultimate vocational tendency, some feeling, while the child is at 
school, as to the type >‘ work that eventually the man will do. When 
we think of education for life, we must think of something more than 
the subjects that are taught in school, and when we think of education 
for leisure, we must think of something which will develop in the pupil 
both self-reliance and the ability to turn to creative occupations. 

There is a fourth thing, which I may call education for citizenship. 
I think it was Dean Alington again who said, ‘I should not like civics 
any more as a subject, if it were known by a less repulsive name’. 
Certainly civics and citizenship are repulsive names. But if education, 
whether in or out of school, has not a civic purpose, it is, I submit, 
meaningless. 

May I read you the definition of the aim of a school as given in the 
Report of the Board of Education’s Consultative Committee on the 
Primary School. ‘The aim of the school,’ it says, ‘is to aid children, 
while they are children, to be healthy and happy children, vigorous 
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in body and lively in mind, in order that later as with widening 
experience they grow towards maturity, the knowledge which life de- 
mands may be more easily mastered, and the necessary accomplish- 
ments more readily acquired.’ If that is a good definition of the aim of 
the primary school, it is, I submit, a good definition also of the aim 
of any school, and indeed, of the aim of all education. 

What is learned, says this Report in another place, should be sound, 
lasting and available for use. If we take the criterion of availability for 
use instead of the criterion of memorability, we may have started on 
the right road; and in connection with education for citizenship, 
we have to think in terms of availability for use of the matter 
acquired by children when they eventually become full-grown citizens. 

I do not want to be misunderstood on this point. I am quite aware 
that there is a very great danger of imposing the views of an adult 
world upon children; indeed, that is the danger of all schools, that 
in them children may become the victims of the adult world that 
surrounds them. But one thing we must do, if we are going to get 
away from this evil of the academic tradition, with its watered-down 
syllabuses that belonged to a different social and intellectual milieu: we 
must find a way of training children not simply to remember things but 
to make what they do remember available for use afterwards. In that 
sense I would remind you that we have a very great duty in connection 
with what has come to be called the Service of Youth. 

I have already emphasized that what we may call institutional educa-" 
tion is not the only type of education, and if we are thinking of the 
adolescent, we must think of the adolescent both in and out of school. 
And the adolescent out of school is one of our special problems. If 
that period of life, to which what we call the service of youth applies, 
is not taken hold of in some such way, we shall lose control of what we 
know to be the larger portion of our society when it finally matures. 
That is why in the title of this talk it is important to note the words: 
‘the education of the adolescent in and out of school.’ 

I notice that there is at least one member of the Board’s Con- 
sultative Committee in my audience today, and I shall have to be very 
careful in what I now say. But I will risk it and remind you that the 
education of the adolescent is a phrase with a past. It was the title of 
the first of the Hadow Reports, which was published in 1926. Some of 
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us are still wondering how far the proposals in that Report may be said 
to have been since implemented. At all events, the fundamental pro- 
posals of that Report still stand as our guide for the education of the 
adolescent, which is a question as much concerned with the Youth 
Movement as it is with adolescents in school. 

I am prepared to accept Principal Nicholson’s four principles, 
which he wished to see at the base of any future adult education, as 
equally the basis for the education of the adolescent. Those principles, 
as Principal. Nicholson enunciated them, are: (1) Education, not 
propaganda; (2) social reference; (3) student activity; (4) partnership 
between Local Education Authorities and voluntary bodies. 

Let us try to apply these principles, mutatis mutandis, to our problem: 
(1) Education not propaganda I take to mean that we should not 
use Our superior position as teachers in schools or as leaders of youth 
to impregnate the minds of young people with special doctrines. 

(2) That there should be a social reference in all our teaching seems to 
me a sine qua non of any educational advance. How far that should 
take the form of a direct teaching of politics is a very large question. 
I have some very strong views about it, but I do not propose to ven- 
tilate them here today. Suffice it to say that if in the education of the 
adolescent there is no social reference, then it is working in a vacuum. 
(3) As to student activity, I think that is at the root of any new method 
calculated to vitalize our school system and to break away from the 
worst evils of the old academic tradition. This implies that the pupil 
shall be taught methods of enquiry and learn how to practise them, 
so that he may at the end of the schooling period go out with some 
hope of continuing his education for himself. 

(4) Finally, as to partnership between Local Education Authorities 
and voluntary bodies, let us for voluntary bodies read parents. True 
co-operation between Local Education Authorities, or the bodies that 
provide schools, and parents, who, after all, provide the children, 
without whom the schools could not exist, is a social experiment only 
in its infancy but one that should be tried more widely in any future 
advance. 

If, then, we lay the foundations in these ways in school, we shall 
perhaps come to a different conception of adult education itself. For 
WAill tend to think of adult education as necessarily an institutional 
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thing. But may not the social reference which should be at the base of 
any educational advance come to create a type of individual citizen 
who will not need to come under any institutional adult education? 
At all events, if we could reach the stage at last where no institutional 
adult education was necessary because all the young citizens in our 
society were truly put upon the road to further self-education by the 
time they entered the wide, wide world, our educational work in the 
days of adolescence might cease to be in vain. 

Mr. T. G. Wituiams, Principal of the L.C.C. City Literary Insti- 
tute: It may at first seem to be rather late in the day to be asking our- 
selves, “What is the meaning of Adult Education?’ Have we not long 
since set up a complex machinery of administration, grant systems, 
controls and classifications and so forth? Has not adult education 
invented and established its hierarchy, as rigid and exclusive as that of 
any priesthood? Do not books on education almost invariably devote 
a paragraph, if not two or three, to the importance of adult education? 
The authors of the White Paper stretched themselves out to the extent 
even of four paragraphs on the subject. 

And yet, as anyone who has discussed education with the men and 
women of the Forces and of Civil Defence, must agree, the public at 
large has but the faintest idea of what adult education is. Even of those 
who have, the vast majority load the idea with a wrong emphasis, with 
irrelevant or partial considerations, and with purposes which are not 
educational at all, but reformist. It is not surprising that the few who 
have given any thought to the matter at all are confused by the absence 
of any accepted terminology. We are all prone, we who are engaged in 
this part of education, to call the same things by different names and 
different things by the same names. 


We work under two distinct sets of Board of Education regula- — 


tions, so that Miss Mary Brown is supposedly, let us say on a Tuesday 
night, classified as doing the ‘serious and solid’ work of adult educa- 
tion, while on Thursdays, either at the same or at a different place of 
meeting she is the dilettante, presumably engaged in what is called 
some informal or diluted form of educational activity. No one. would 
be more surprised and amused than Miss Brown, if anyone attempted 
to explain to her her declension in the adult education scale of values 
as the week wore on. 
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The greatest tragedy of missed opportunity I know is the failure of 
the White Paper, not so much in assessing the need and the oppor- 
tunity for progress in this field at this time so meanly and so un- 
imaginatively, but in neglecting to set forth in terms which the country 
might understand a bold conception of adult education and the place 
it ought to hold in our individual and social lives. ‘It is” says the 
White Paper, ‘within the sphere of adult education that an ultimate 
training in democratic citizenship must be sought.’ 

That is true so far as it goes. But, if it is anything more than a plati- 
tude, it implies that we should here and now be contemplating the 
provision of adult education facilities for an electorate of thirty mil- 
lions. We should not deny the possibility of training in democratic 
citizenship to a single one of the thirty millions of those in whose 
hands the future of our democratic institutions lie. That is the extent 
of the need. 

And in almost the next sentence we read that, “There is likely to 
be a much larger public anxious to pursue a variety of subjects on 
informal lines.’ That apparently is what it boils down to. I hope you 
will agree that that is altogether too complacent an attitude. 

The conception is a noble one. The vision of a democracy equipped 
by training for its task, never more difficult and necessary than now 
and in the years immediately ahead, never demanding more in the way 
of knowledge and sure judgment and moral quality. And what we are 
given is apparently grants for a class here and a class there, the mixture 
as before but an extra spoonful. 

The gulf I have spoken of is wide enough in all conscience. I have 
measured it as it stands in the White Paper. But it becomes vastly 
wider, if we are prepared, as I suggest we ought to be prepared, to 
interpret adult education as something that is even more comprehen- 
sive than a training in democratic citizenship. 

Unfortunately the discussion of adult education, like most dis- 
cussions perhaps on human affairs, is beset with clichés. Now the 
trouble about clichés is, not that they are false or misleading, but that 
the assent which we give to any element of truth which they may contain 
is an otiose assent. In other words, we are apt to take them for granted, 
without supposing that anything particular need be done about them. 
When we have given utterance to them, we have satisfied the proprieties. 
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One of these clichés is the assertion that adult education, like every — 
other part of education, is concerned with the whole man, with the 
complete personality. It is to the whole expression of this personality 
through body, mind and spirit, that it is the function of adult educa- 
tion to lend distinction, unity and coherence. And then we are expected 
to agree to the proposition that attendance at twenty-four lectures in a 
year, or seventy-two in three years (with written work to the satisfac- 
tion of the tutor) in Industrial History or the Rise of the Novel—but 
only if the course happens to come under the right set of regulations— 
is a satisfaction of the highest purposes of adult education! 

Another of the clichés is that adult education is life-long. So, of 
course, it is, but not for the reason that is usually given: the reason 
that the full span of life is too narrow to cover all the possible fields of 
study which are conventionally and traditionally open to the adult 
student. Surely the lifelong process does not mean one-year or three- 
year classes end-on to the crack of doom? If adult education is a life- 
long process, we ought to be able to find its expression in institutions 
of social life where activities can be carried on which are appropriate 
to the changing rhythm and changing outlook of life as it moves on 
from phase to phase. 

I have not yet defined adult education, and I am not going to. I have 
never known definitions of education get us very far. They are either 
flippant, or paradoxical, or cynical. Perhaps education is one of those 
words of ultimate meaning, such as ‘life’ and ‘love’, which are incapable 
of definition; you can only describe them by their manifestations. 

Within the limits of a given society, what is it that we mean by the 
educated man? I think we know what are the marks of the educated 
adult intelligence. We recognize what are the expressions of educated 
taste and feeling. We know also what constitutes educated conduct. 
We can go further and again in a given social climate we recognize 
certain habits as belonging to educated living on the physical plane. 
And we shall agree, I think, that nobody can be said to be truly 
educated who has not attained a certain all-round distinction of 
personality, of competence in judgment, in taste and in conduct. 

If those are the ways in which an educated man reveals himself, if 
they point to his scale of values in life, if adult education is to supply 
the standards and give opportunity for the achievement of this dis- 
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tinction or competence in mind, body and spirit, how ought we to con- 
ceive of adult education, and what would be the best method of imple- 
menting its purposes? As Socrates might in a dialogue have put the 
question: What is the characteristic good or excellence of adult 
education, or rather what might be its characteristic excellences? 
Shall we agree, to begin with, that one of the goods of adult 
education, without which its purposes would be unattainable, is its 
voluntary quality. But here we have to be careful lest we fall into a 
dangerous confusion of terms, as I said at the beginning. For voluntary 


may be used as signifying technically a particular method of control 


and administration (in effect anything other than that exercised by 
statutory bodies), or it may mean no more than that the act of partici- 
pation and the direction and amount of participation in the activities 
of adult education is entirely within the volition of the student. In 
discussions of the place of adult education in our country, it is far too 
easy to confuse the two things, as if it were true that only under non- 
statutory administration can there be any effective exercise of volition 
or choice. Time and again in the literature of adult education one 
meets the implication that statutory provision means regimented 
provision. I hope it is notnecessary to say here that there is no founda- 
tion whatsoever for the suggestion that the student attending a class 
provided by a Local Education Authority need be one iota less free to 
exercise a choice of subject, syllabus, tutor, place and time of meeting 
and to control corporate activities than one who is attending a class 
under any other agency. 

We should agree, I think, further to call a system of adult education 
good, if it takes the adult as it finds him and starts from there. It 
should provide him with the stimulus and training which he needs 
at his own level. That means that adult education has to adjust its 
methods and its standards to a wide variety of types and conditions of 
men. And who is to say which method and which standard is to be 
regarded as of the highest importance? Which are the more significant, 
the beginnings or the endings of study? 

The person who suddenly awakens to a sense of the beauty of 
words or is thrilled for the first time by some apprehension of truth, 
however commonplace to the scholar, is living through an experience 
which may give quality and distinction to the whole of his life. The 
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man of the seriousand solid studies of the White Paper may never have 
passed through such an experience, and the whole of his intellectual life 
may have been bound in shallows. Looked at from the standpoint of 
the individual, the most significant things in life are the beginnings of 
power, the dawn of intelligence, the firstilluminations of spiritual insight. 

Of course, it cannot be denied that in a school, in a sense, sixth 
form work is of higher quality than third form work. But what should 
be said of a system which bundles every boy who enters the school 
straight into thesixth?. The joke is that his essays will be still third form 
in quality. 

The third excellence of adult education is that it looks to the com- 
plete personality. That aspect cannot be comprised within the terms 
of the intellectual process. The improvement of the quality of life 
means much more than that. A good citizen has first to be a good man, 
and a good man is more than a thinking machine. He has to feel 
sensitively; he has to have moral perceptions; to be able to adjust 
himself to society. I hope that does not sound platitudinous, but even 
if it does, we have to keep that conception of the complete personality 
before us if we are to carry on adult education to the next stage, for 
which I think it is now ripe. 

There is one more thing I want to say about adult education, about 
the general nature of it. It is this. Adult education is not a gamble in 
futures. Its justification is here and now. Its rewards are actual and 
present, not remote and contingent. I think adult educationists should 
be on their guard against what I have seen described as the teleological 
fallacy, otherwise the fallacy of jam to-morrow but never jam to-day. 
For example, the inducement is often held out that if you study civics 
now, you become a good citizen later on. It is too easily forgotten that 
to learn good civic conduct, the only way to proceed is by practising 
good civic conduct. Just as the only way to learn to be charitable is to 
do charitable acts. Adult education is not a preparation for anything. 
It is itself the real intelligent business of living. That is the argument 
I draw from the nature of the educational process and its purposes. 
Let us look at the argument drawn from experience. 

First as to the question of demand. You may have noticed in the 
current issue of the Journal of Education an estimate that the limit of 
what may be called adult-educability on Tutorial Class lines is some- 
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where about 15,000, or about 1 in 2,000 of our adult population. I 
stand amazed and aghast when I think of the assumptions on which 
such an estimate is based. 

The first thing I should like to say as to this is, that if the Tutorial 
Class is to be regarded as the only activity of adult education which 
merits the description of ‘serious and solid’—for the rest of adult 
education activity is habitually dismissed with the adjective informal, 
carrying the implication of inferior standards—then it is time we gave 
up talking of the purposes of adult education in relation to the lives of 
the community in the wide sweep of language which we generally use. 

Secondly, I protest against the inferences which are drawn from 
such figures. Because 15,000 or so people are all who have hitherto 
been attracted in a given year to a number of classes in certain subjects 


or pursued on a certain plan and under certain auspices, various con- 


clusions are drawn. One is that if we do anything more for the rest of 
our thirty millions, or any considerable number of them, the standard 
will necessarily have to be lowered. That, I say, is preposterous. To 
begin with, the vast majority havestill never heard of the business. For 
countless people the opportunity of taking part has never been within 
reach. Others might quite reasonably have preferred different auspices. 


‘ There are scores of reasons why only 1 in 2,000 might have accepted 


the invitation hitherto. These reasons have nothing whatever to do 
with the intellectual quality or the willingness to submit to the 
discipline of study of the rest. 

I believe there are still many people in the world who find in the 
wearing of hair shirts a stimulus to the higher thought. That is their 
particular recipe. They are a few and select company, for the wearing 
of hair shirts argues a special taste. But to infer from that, that the 
higher thought is beyond the reach of the larger public, which pre- 


. fers something different next the skin, is poor logic and, I am afraid, 


doubtful manners. 

As to the approach of students to adult education, in my experience 
the motives which bring men and women into touch with adult 
education are very many and very various, so various as to defy 
analysis. It is tempting to attribute them to highly enlightened motives, 
to a burning zeal to serve the community through the power that 
knowledge brings, and so on, but it would not be a true picture. Why 
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then do they come, and come, if they are assured of decent conditions 
for their assemblies, in hundr ds and thousands, notwithstanding the 
fact that the statisticians of ac..lt education ignore them? 

One can easily distinguish between the initial and the subsequent 
motives. Some take the first step because they are tired or jaded and 
want stimulus and companionship. Others come because they are not: 
tired and are looking for an outlet for their surplus energies. Some 
undertake a course because it promises to open up for them a*new 
interest; others because it was already a long-standing interest. Some 
come frankly in a spirit of curiosity and enquiry, on the principle that 
everything is worth trying once. 

But I think I am on safe ground in saying that a very considerable 
number come and enrol because they have somehow or other come to 
realize that they lack a coherent outlook on the world of ideas. 
Through their reading and conversation and observation of life, they 
have acquired snippets of knowledge, fragments of theory; their 
thinking is continually held up by the apparent contradictions of their 
experience. They think it possible that they might be provided with 
a key, a unifying principle that would bring coraprehensibility into 
this confused picture. 

I do not suggest that this groping for light is always conscious and 
deliberate, that they can always give a coherent account of their 
motives. But my observation leads me to think that there is in most 
people an urge towards a system of order in thought and conduct. I 
have in countless instances observed how people’s first faint astonish- 
ment at finding themselves submitting to the discipline of study in 
middle life becomes in a short timea more positive urge. Few people on 
joining look far ahead. I don’t think that matters in the least, because 
my experience goes to show me that very large numbers, when once 
they have had the experience of the way of life which adult education 
stands for, are quite incapable of getting it out of their system. My 
notion of the adult education student is not one who signs on for a 
course lasting a year or three years, but rather one who joins a com- 
munity of men and women practising a way of life, whose principles 
are as valid for them after twenty or forty years as they are in the 
first year. 

If then these are the things we are seeking in adult education, if 
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these are the real values, the question arises, ‘Can we remain content 
with a conception of its organization and method which makes the 
class, the isolated class, the normal operative unit of adult education 
activity?’ That is the present emphasis. In my opinion it is a wrong 
emphasis, and as long as it persists, we shall not achieve more than a 
fractional part of the values which we seek. The integration of person- 
ality can be sought only in the wider setting of an educational com- 
munity made up of a complete cross-section of society, with every 
variety of taste, outlook, opinion and experience of life. Only in such a 
place can you provide the maximum freedom of circulation, oppor- 
tunities for exploration and adventure and experiment in life and 
thought and feeling, the members perpetually grouping themselves 
and regrouping themselves for their own special purposes, whether 
temporary or permanent. It is only within such a community that a 
particular activity can be pursued without the danger of forgetting 
that it belongs to a coherent whole, in which its special bias can and 
ought to be corrected. 

It is obvious that these requirements can be realized only in an 
institution of greatly diversified activity, where one can be serious 
and solid at one moment and relaxed or even frivolous at another. 
Those are perfectly natural human moods, and adult education cannot 
pretend to ignore them without being priggish. Their values are 
different, but are relevant to the occasion. It is a wise man who recog- 
nizes the occasion and can adjust liimself to it without embarrassment. 
But he usually needs help. And that help he gets from the prevailing 
climate within a community of people who have come together to seek 
a worth while way of life. 

In such a community, an adult can find his own proper level. A 
continuous process of self-selection is going on, tending to the 
formation of homogeneous groups. These are in the nature of things 
capable of far more advanced work than can be expected from the 
amorphous assemblage which is a fair description of the average 
isolated class. It is only within such a coherent whole that full oppor- 
tunity is afforded for service and sacrifice and the exercise of social 
responsibility continuously and permanently. 

This way of life demands a material environment. In other words, 
adult education requires buildings and equipment commensurate with 
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its purposes. In this respect we have been retrogressive. Even the old 
Mechanics’ Institutes of a century ago had their own buildings, func- 
tionally designed, and usually occupying commanding town sites. But 
we for the most part, in this neo-Adult-Educational age, have acqui- 
esced in what might not without exaggeration be described as slum 
conditions for our work. The work done in such conditions may be 
heroic, but it is emphatically not adult education. 

I think the time has come when we should advance to a new con- 
ception of adult education. We need residential adult colleges in the 
country certainly, but for every one of these, we need a hundred 
non-residential adult colleges or institutes in our towns, focal centres 
of leisure activity, each as integral a part of town life as the free library 
or the public park. 

Mr. Churchill said a day or two ago that we oun our buildings 
and then our buildings shape us. Until all our local communities have 
buildings of this kind, with space and equipment for the expression of 
the better quality of life, offering sympathetic help and guidance at all 
times to efforts which look in the right direction, it is a waste of breath 
to talk of better standards of public recreation and public taste. 

Two kinds of difficulty were suggested yesterday evening in con- 
versation with some of you: one, that the Local Education Authorities 
were not imaginative enough to proceed on such a programme. My 
answer is that one does not expect much in the way of imagination 
from committees as such. They do not usually ooze with imagination. 
Imagination is rather a property of the individual, and it is for us in 
adult educational work and all of us in the British Institute to supply 
the necessary vision. 

Secondly, the other difficulty suggested was the one of cost. What 
does it cost per capita to equip and furnish a secondary school? I think 
about £30, and an elementary school about £15. I am thinking of 
furniture and equipment only. This Institute was furnished and 
equipped at a cost per capita approximately of £1. 

It is very important that we should find the proper relation with 
adult education on the technical side. Much thought is being given at 
the present time to the humanizing of technical teaching. That does 
not mean necessarily the burdening of the curriculum with new sub- 
jects of study; it is much more a change of emphasis. 
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I am afraid that we are doing very little as adult educationists to 
help our friends in this very notable endeavour. We are too apt to 
imagine that our processes of exposition, analysis, appreciation and 
speculation are in some way superior to, more respectable than, theirs. 
Up to now we have kept rather ostentatiously aloof. I am certain that 
we need to get a new angle on this. 

I happened to be glancing over an old copy of Aputt EpucaTion 
a day or two ago, and I came across a passage in which a voice of 
great authority in this Association put the definition of the purposes 
of adult education in its highest conception in these words: ‘to provide 
a kind of warrant officer’s training course for the duties of leadership 
in working-class organizations’. If that is to be accepted as the highest 
expression of its purpose, then I grant that the present organization 
seems to function well. But if the object is to raise the average quality 
of our individual lives and so lift the whole nation on to a new plane, 
then our conception of what is required in material aid and in adminis- 
tration must be greatly enlarged. For the purposes of this enlarged 
conception of civic life and purpose, no private resources are adequate. 
The State through its local government machinery must take over the 
job and see it through. 

Adult education in this country bears the mark of a divided mind, 
and consequently is not free to progress. Somehow or other, if we 
are to move on to the next phase, we shall have to take this dual 
system in hand and, preserving the best features in each part, resolve it 
into unity. 

In opening the discussion Mr. W. J. Deacon (Director of Education 
for Somerset) said that if we could establish Young People’s Colleges 
all over the country we should work a revolution in adult education. 
He stressed the importance, particularly in rural areas, of planning an 
educational campus with buildings conveniently adjacent, a campus 
that would cater for education from the nursery school right through 
to adult life. 

Mrs. Harrison (Geffrye Museum) said the monastic atmosphere 
of school was divorced from real life. For one reason or another home 
influence had largely gone. There was a portion of the child’s time 
when he was not touched either by school or by home. The Service 
of Youth was only partial. She wanted to see a new type of building, 
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a pleasant place that was neither museum nor school, where education 
could be enjoyed without compulsion. 

Miss Voysey urged the need for more and wider parent teacher co- 
operation. Dr. Dunsheath said that although the majority of young 
people came into industry for their livelihood, educationists had not 
been in industry and would not even take the trouble to come and 
look at conditions for themselves. He had himself written to 43 Heads 
of Schools, inviting them to bring round parties and see how industry 
would use the children passed on to it by the schools. Only 7 replied. 
We must bridge the gap between the educationists and the people to be 
educated. Mr. Locke regretted that Dr. Strong had made no reference 
to vocational education. University students after all go to college to 
get vocational training and achieve economic advantage afterwards 
just because they have had such training. 

Henry Morais, Director of Education for Cambridgeshire: 

There are three essentials of all educational culture, and they are 
science, art and religion. They constitute the threefold cord, which 
should never be broken. When I say they are essentials of culture and 
life, I am not here to talk in a sort of parsonic way; I mean this as an 
absolute matter of sincerity, that science, art and religion are necessary 
if our species are to go on existing on the face of this planet. 

To myself I always picture the difference between these three 
essentials in the following way. Clearly science is the organization, the 
formulation of our experience for the purposes of the intellect. It is 
the organization of our experience from the conceptual point of view, 
so that it can be handled intellectually. That is an essential discipline 
of its life. On its existence depends our existence and our future welfare 
as a species. Then art is the organization of experience for the purpose 
of feeling and emotion. 

These two definitions are largely due to Havelock Ellis. They do 
give us an extraordinary clarification of all our thinking. We see the 
two different functions of science and of art. I am emphasizing it be- 
cause I want you to regard art as an essential thing in life, not as an 
extra. I want you to regard it as one of the things which is essential 
to reinforce the will to live, which is essential to our survival. It 
used to be described by i inspectors of schools, when I began, as arelief 
subject. 
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I must mention finally, of course, religion. I will not dwell on that 
subject too long: but I mean religion as it always has meant for the 
world, not onlyin Christianity but in other religions, the sanctification 
of life, the preservation of the sense of the holy. 

I may, as I speak, refer to those aspects of religion again. 

Having given you those definitions, let me say a word or two about 
the necessity of art in our lives, in the school and in the adult sphere. 
In doing so, I want to draw your attention to this vast, world-wide 
breakdown, cultural breakdown, in all the arts. We have vast congeries 
in every nation under the sun, who are living a life devoid of the 
essential vitamins of the arts. Its result is to be seen in that disease of 
wholesale ugliness. 

I will not for the time being refer to the arts of music, or of literature 
and drama. I want particularly to refer to the visual arts, because the 
queen of the visual arts is architecture, and it is about architecture I 
shall have to talk. 

All over in our own country and all over the world, we have wit- 
nessed this colossal breakdown in our visual environment. It is whole- 
sale and nobody talks about it. We have got habituated to it, these 
vast miles of what I personally call not bad art but un-art, a sort of 
Satanic invention of our time, a Satanic demonstration of evil forms 
and bad combinations of so-called colour. 

In this real maélstrom of un-art we are doomed to live in the Mid- 
lands, Manchester, parts of Cambridge. You see it abroad. You see it 
by the square mile in America, this desanctified ugliness. The penalty 
we pay for this is terrific. It is to be seen partly in the terrible un- 
easiness and malaise that afflicts mankind everywhere. In the lack of 
tone, in the lack in the end of happiness, and, it seems to me, also in 
an actual condemnation of life under those other essential factors of 
science and religion—because, remember, from one point of view 
science is art; in all that side of science which has to do with the 
formulation of laws and hypotheses, and especially in mathematics, 
the. mass principle is an art principle. It is the principle of the artist, 
and the great mathematician is an artist. 

In this lack of the proper ordering of our visual environment in 
terms of art, we not only suffer for it, but all those other parts of our 
personality are invaded by the malaise, even the religious side, because 
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religion at its best, especially through Catholicism, has always com- 
bined the scientific principle with art. 

This disease is to be seen, as I say, in our terrible streets, in these 
congeries of slums, in the large speculative building estates, in the 
clothes which we wear, in the goods that we use every day, the 
pottery we use, the articles in our households. 

I do want to underline this ignoring of ugliness and the lack of 
appreciation of what art means in life. There is a famous passage in 
the “Republic”, where Plato says that if you want to influence you 
order your environment in terms of art, and you surround your pupil 
with a beautiful environment and with music, and by the golden 
method of habituation, by the time he is eighteen or twenty, he will 
know the good from the bad. That passage was written centuries be- 
fore Christ, and all the dons read it, all the students at Universities 
read it, and do not see its meaning. 

You find people who are sensitive to literature and to music, and 
who also will say that 2 and 2 make 4 and not 5, but who will put up 
in the sphere of art with what would never be allowed in the physical 
laboratory or in the mathematical text-book or in any science at all. 

There are various reasons why this decadence has taken place. It was 
partly due in England to the fact that we suddenly caused large con- 
glomerations of people to be gathered together. We have to ask our- 
selves how we are to correct this great modern error of civilization 
The first thing is that we have to treat art as one of the three essentials 
that I spoke of at the beginning. We have to treat it as the basis of 
education, in the school and beyond. 

It is only with the utmost difficulty that any work of art gets un- 
scathed into the class-room. The teacher will seize hold of it. Then he 
- will dissect it, cut it up and present you with what is best described as 
a sort of ballet of abstractions. The arts have always been treated like 
that, almost up to date, in the school. Apart from games, which are 
forms of art and which are allowed, the art forms are never admitted 
in the schools for themselves. 

The revolution which is required in the school is that for a large 
part of the time, the art-forms should simply take place and be sub- 
mitted to them without any didacticism. I am thinking of the theatre, 
of the religious service, of drama, of music, of miming, of the dance. 
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A large part of school life should be devoted to the carrying out of art- 
forms as an essential element of education. There can be no vast reform 
in contemporary education all over the world until this revolution 
takes place. 

It is particularly necessary because for children from the age of 
two to sixteen and eighteen, all maturation is based upon experience; 
experience through activity, experience through emotion, experience 
through the ceremony. 

This ghastly error that we made in schools with regard to the arts 
has been made in other directions. It has been made in religion. The 
school should provide an instrument, a way of life, in which the child 
can perform what a very great teacher described as the actions of 
religion, in which they can perform religious acts in accordance with 
their particular psychical situation. 

You cannot expect a child of five to be an enthusiastic adherent of 
the League of Nations or to perform great acts of immolation. The 
point is that we must allow’ the child in the school to express itself 
religiously in terms of its then instinctive situation. We must regard 
not the didactic side, the teaching of the Old Testament; even the 
excessive teaching of history and dogma is the wrong way in which to 
get religion into the child. It has been well said that religion is caught 
and not taught. That applies to art, it particularly applies to children, 
but it applies also to adults. 

One of the most important ways in which the arts can come into 
their own in the schools and in education, is through the supreme art 
of architecture. I have not yet got to the adult stage. I want to have 
this preliminary canter with the school. 

Our schools are not art forms, and what is more, the need that 
they should be is not realized, because, to be quite frank,a very large 
part of society manages to live, to go on living without any per- 
ception or appreciation of what architecture is—without any sensual 
appreciation of it. It is not necessary to their way of life, and therefore 
they do not see the necessity of it in building. 

Between the two wars we carried out a vast programme of schools, 
put up all of them in terms of a sort of tertium quid which might be 
described as County Council architecture. The point is that the schools 
have got to be built in terms of genuine architecture. In so far as we 
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achieve that we shall begin to cancel out one of the great errors of 
modern civilization. 

I think the same has to be said about the other things which are pro- 
vided for adult education. But I cannot forbear to say this, that we 
shall only make some sort of inroad into this yreat modern disease of 
mankind if we frankly begin to rebuild our cities. All our cities are 
disgraceful. One or two of them have redeeming nucleii which were 
built in the Middle Ages or in the eighteenth century, and the rest 
are a detestable mess of the débris of the industrial revolution and the 
work which has been done by the speculative builder. We can only 
begin to make any inroad on this great need if we frankly set out to 
build our towns afresh in terms of real architecture, employing not 
only the engineer and the architect who designs the building, but every 
form of visual art and sculpture and mural decoration. 

I should like to think after the war, we shall have a Prime Minister 
who will order 10,000 tons of sculpture. It is by the rebuilding of our 
visual environment in the city in our country towns, it is in that kind 
of restoration that we shall find the real revival of the arts in modern 
times. It will not be through the picture, or through the artistic 
critics, the aesthetes who write the articles on art in the New Statesman 
and the Sunday journals. 

Before I finish, the extent to which architecture should play its 
part in adult education depends on your concept of adult education. I 
myself have been an almost fanatical preacher of the importance of 
adult education, and I have always said that the centre of gravity in the 
educational system should be in that part which provides for youth and 
maturity, and the schools should be an annexe. 

The reason why education was thought to be dull is that it is always 
referred to in terms of the education of people under the age of 16, who 
have not been in love or thought of suicide. The world of reality 
begins at 18, and it is from 18 to the age of go that the artists, the 
musicians and the playwrights and the novelists work. 

One of the reasons why we make small children read Macbeth, Lear, 
Job and Isaiah is because we have not got at hand a large supply of 
works of art which suit the various phases of childhood and puberty 
and adolescence. One of the biggest needs of civilization is that 
artists should sit down and begin to create art forms for those 
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periods, so that children will not get sick of Beethoven at eleven. 

Initiation into the world of cultural reality begins in the adult 
sphere and the buildings which house adult education should be 
supremely works of architecture, and your concept of adult education 
must be a wide one because that affects your architecture. It must in- 
clude the arts, the recreation, above all it must include the corporal life. 
I forbear to say anything about religion, but remember that one of the 
cruxes of our present culture is that we are attempting to provide 
education through administrative bodies which are non-religious, when 
in fact education has always been the instrument of religion. 

I do not know whether there is anybody here who can solve for me 
this problem of how we are to provide education for the modern 
world. It is increasingly provided through administrative bodies, the 
Board of Education, the City Council and County Councils, which are 
purely executive bodies and have no philosophy. That is the real crux 
of the dispute about religious education. So I think there is always 
bound to be some kind of hiatus in the programme of adult education 
and its physical embodiment. 

I had the good fortune to spend some time in two universities, 
Oxford and Cambridge, where that combination does exist, and it left 
on me an indelible impression. I resolved that if I ever had anything 
to do with education, I would endeavour to express in terms of the 
daily life of the people that combination of the intellect, of the cor- 
porate and the social life, and of religion and science and beauty that 
you see at Oxford and Cambridge, a lesson which was not learned 
when we put up our modern universities. They failed egregiously to 
be beautiful, and they are paying the penalty. 

How can we set about the task that lies before us? First of all, what 
can be done in the town? I think much can be done. I think that outside 
the metropolis, you can certainly provide at the centre of your town of 
$0,000 to 100,000 the right kind of cultural centre which is at once 
technical and also esthetic and corporal. The old type of technical 
college has gone for good and all, and all authorities are learning the 
need for providing in the centre of their town an institution which is 
an instrument of humane education in its broadest sense, incidentally 
getting rid of that absurd dispute between vocational and non- 
vocational education, and realizing that all technology itself must be 
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made the instrument of a humane education, accompanied with music, 
the drama and the commo:: life. 

Then you are bound to have the senior and modern schools, and I 
hold that with very little expense you can convert those schools into 
community centres. There is a vast difference between schools and 
community centres. The school can be seen or scented afar off. The 
community centre is a quite different thing. I believe there is a great 
advantage in not housing your school in a building which is obvious, 
with the world all around it. You could convert every senior school 
into an adequate community centre even in the towns, leaving your 
central technical college or college of the people as the sort of top-knot 
of the whole show for providing facilities in the way of drama, etc., 
that you could not provide in the outlying parts of your city. 

Such senior schools and community centres could each be built as a 
campus, including the day continuation school or young people’s 
college, which is bound to form the home of all the youth activities 
of the district. 

Then you come to the countryside, there nothing has been done 
since the parish churches were built, except that a few lunatic asylums 
have been built and some very bad schools. The Church of England 
made a great error in the nineteenth century. It should have built, as 
annexes to the lovely parish churches, and schools for the whole com- 
munity, not schools as beautiful as those churches, for the poor. 
Instead of this the schools were built very late, they were built badly 
in a most ugly form and were not associated with their parish churches. 

In future the countryside is to be given modern schools. Those 
modern schools will serve country towns and their surrounding dis- 
tricts or, say, a group of villages. It is theeasiest thing in the world to 
convert those modern schools into community centres. I have from 
experience found out, that if you build a modern school for £1, you 
can build a fairly good community centre for 25s., and a first-class show 
for 30s. 1am putting the financial prospectsin the simplest possible form. 

By doing that, as I say, you can provide not only for your school 
but for the service of youth, even for the young people’s college, and 
certainly for adult education in all its forms. There is the advantage in 
the countryside that it is cheap, because you get your community 
centre for the extra five or ten shillings, and you can use your school 
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equipment in the evenings, and by doing so can effect very great 
economies in equipment. 

My own experience is that in such community centres there is a 
growing demand for residential accommodation, for a hostel of 50 or 
100 beds, because people in the district want to meet even during the 
week-end to have those balanced programmes of recreation, of some 
intellectual pursuit, or music and even of religion. I am not in the least 
averse to a programme of residential education for adults provided 
at various centres, I would only say this: the first item on the agenda of 
civilization is the redemption of the day to day environment in which 
we live. It is the redemption of Manchester, Wigan and the Midlands 
and of many of our country towns. That is the first job. I think the 
Commission, which is nobly led by Sir Richard Lindsay, tends very 
seriously to under-estimate this prior need of society. 

When you have done that, by all means build your new residential 

centres, to which only a few can go for a few months of their lives. 
.But in a properly designed city, you would have all instruments for 
living the really civiclifeand there would not be that inescapable desire 
that exists to-day to go from the urban slum into the beautiful country 
house which has been transformed into an adult education college. 

The time has arrived when we should stop talking about adult 
education for the workers. We all need education. It is probably more 
needed in Mayfair than among the working people. I plead for an 
organic society, joining at some levels in some periods. I hate ping- 
pong. Some people do not like Mozart or Beethoven. On the other 
hand, large parts of society can join together in some pursuits. They 
want to separate. But do let us develop this idea of an organic society 
in all its various forms of adult culture. If there is one place in which 
there is hope of getting unity in society, it is in the realm of education, 
in the schools and in adult education. 

I have not time to summarize, but I hope that in talking to you thus 
spontaneously, and perhaps putting some wider points of view, I may 
have made some little contribution to this, one of the profoundest 
problems that faces us. 

Miss BarBara Warp, Assistant Editor of the “Economist”: There 
was no collusion between Mr. Morris and me, but I find after listening 


to him that a great many of the points I want to make have been made 
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by him. I am not going to have any shame in repeating them, because 
I am tackling the problem from a slightly different angle. 

As one who has had quite a lot of experience earlier in adult 
education, my chief interest in approaching this subject comes from 
the democratic and political aspects of adult education. I think that 
we can all agree that the democratic system is going through a grave 
crisis, and whatever the outcome of the war, in whatever direction our 
society may move, that crisis is not going to grow less. Whatever 
shape our society takes, there are certain basic problems which are 
at variance with the democratic idea and which it is very much our 
concern to try and improve, because, whatever happens, we cannot 
shirk them. 

The ideal of the society, in which the citizens are called in as 
responsible members of that society, and in which they exercise a very 
considerable degree of self-government, has been developed through 
two thousand years of civilization in Western Europe. This system 
is definitely in danger under modern conditions. I: is in danger 
because the whole structure of society has been transformed. You 
have had an increase of centralization in every sphere; you have had 
the growth of the larger and larger unit, both in work and in social 
life; and you have had the destruction of the locality, of which Mr. 
Morris spoke. 

There is one way in which inevitably, whatever the form of society, 
the individual’s control of his own environment is being weakened. 
It may very well grow less and less if we consider what is going to be 
made possible by the family aeroplane after this war, and what has 
been done already by the family motor car, and when one realizes 
the extent to which the locality is being broken up. It means a loss of 
control over environment, which has enormous psychological 
consequences. 

Whatever our type of state, we shall have to face the fact that all 
the problems dealing with economy have become more complex. 
It is not possible to think of a policy of full employment without 
going first to your State organization, and even beyond that to the 
international control of international trade and the kind of discussions 
that are being carried on at Washington and London now. In that 
society, in which even the most elementary thing tends to be decided 
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for you by people you may never have heard of in Washington, you 
have to face a growing sense of loss of grip. That again is inimical to 
democracy, because it must lead to a very real measure of political 
defeatism. 

We have also had the destruction of the small group. It is not only 
the destruction materially and physically of the small group. There 
has been so much pressure on all those organic links in society which 
made up the sum total of human relationships in earlier times. They 
were the sort of spiritual tap root from which the emotional and vital 
energy of society was constantly being drawn and renewed. But when 
you have a very considerable breaking up of home life, when you have 
the breaking down of the small workshop, even of the small enterprise 
and the creation of the much larger unit, when you have the growth 
of the vast dormitory town, in which the permanent experience of a 
large mass of people is, to be wakened by an alarm clock in a jerry- 
built house, then to travel twenty-five minutes to an hour in an over- 
crowded train, work all day by electric light, then go back by that 
same train in the evening probably to spend a few passive exhausted 
hours in the cinema—that is not a life which touches reality. It is 
living on a mechanized level. The result in terms of art Mr. Morris has 
already pointed out. 

Obviously, if adult education is facing its task seriously, these are 
the kind of problems of environment about which we have to think. 

The results on the mass of people are obvious. 

First of all, there is the great sense people have of ignorance. 
I have talked a lot with the officials concerned with A.B.C.A., and 
they have said over and over again that one of the great obstacles to 
people taking a part in community life, is the sense they have of not 
knowing the ropes, not knowing how the whole system works, of 
having little conception of how Local Government acts, of what kind 
of openings there are, and the kind of committees on which one can 
serve, or the kind of voluntary associations in which one can play 
a part. 

This is not only a question of government; it goes much further. 
You have evidence of it in the Co-operative Movement. There is 
about a 2 per cent attendance at meetings as compared with the vast 
membership of some seven millions in this country. You can see the 
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same thing in the political parties, where you get the increased strength 
of the party caucus. 

Or you can see something of the same thing in the Trade Unions 
with the increased growth of prestige of the T.U. official. It is a thing 
we see all through society. Up to a point, it is clearly a thing which we 
cannot check. The complexity of modern government is such that 
a great deal of it has to be done through experts and cannot be done 
purely by the citizen or the inspired amateur. Nevertheless, all this 
sense people have of not being part of their own system is undoubtedly 
increased by ignorance. 

Mr. Morris talked of experience through activity, and experience 
through emotion. Experience through activity is something that we 
have got to get back into our political life. We have got to get people 
conscious again of their part in the community and not frustrated by 
their sense of ignorance. 

In the municipal elections of Birmingham, they have never had 
more than 35 per cent of the people even voting. It is an apathy which 
prevents people from making use even of those opportunities of 
citizenship which they in fact possess. The importance of this to 
democracy is obvious, because in the past when any new group has 
been enfranchised, they have also at the same time felt a certain 
responsibility for ‘making the show work’. In the last thirty years we 
have enfranchised everybody. Every citizen has nominal responsibility, 
but at the same time we have not given them the capacities or the 
information necessary to play an active part. Therefore there is a 
frustration right in the heart of our political democracy, a frustration 
springing from the gulf between nominal power and actual ignorance. 

This leads to a contempt for political democracy, which is one 
of the elements in the creation of fascism. People are told they have 
the power. They know they do not use it and feel they cannot. They 
are the dependent party leaders, and as a result, we find growing dis- 
credit of the whole idea of self-government and growing willingness 
to accept dictation. It is one of these real contradictions in democracy 
with which we have to deal. 

What do we need if we are going to go forward into this highly 
complex and highly organized twentieth century with some hope of 
developing the democratic system into a new phase of political fulfilment? 
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First of all, we need citizens who know. We need the basic facts 
about our political structure. We need that they should be known. 

We need above all that the possibilities for service in local adminis- 
tration should be understood, and that people should be ready to go 
into Local Government and take advantage of openings that are there. 

This is the second point. We need citizens who have a sense of the 
responsibility which the possession of political power ought to give. 
We need people who are ready to work, both in their political parties 
and in their local administration. And not only that. In England we 
have a very rich life and growth of voluntary association; but how 


' many times have those who work in the voluntary associations com- 


plained that the really good, self-sacrificing, social, voluntary workers, 
do not belong to the younger citizens in the community but to the 
older ones who were trained in another school. In other words, we 
are not keeping up the number of citizens in our community who are 
prepared to take an active part in the corporate life of their own locality. 

The very stuff of democratic society is the willingness of citizens 
to take an active part in their community either politically or through 
clubs, through community centres, or through all the other institutions 
which exist for expressing corporate life. 

Finally, I think we need citizens who meet. I do not just mean come 
together in physical time and place, but who are supremely conscious 
of the need in a mass society of restoring good human relationships. 
It seems to me that adult education has a simply colossal responsi- 
bility here. I think the loneliness of so many big cities is one of the 
most appalling things about them. The coming together of people 
really to meet and to exchange the riches of their minds, hearts and 
spirits does not happen half enough. It can still happen more in a small 
town than in the big city. The whole institutional pressure of con- 
temporary life is against it, and you cannot expect people to be com- 


pletely heroic about their social life. They will tend to fall into the 
mould which society provides for them, and if society does not provide 


those points of contact for meeting, they will not meet. 

In the old days, for example, through parish life, there were points 
at which people could meet and establish fruitful human contacts. 
In the modern world very much of this has been swept away. In 
the dormitory town, so much time is spent on getting to and from 
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work and recovering from its effects, that there is very little time left 
for that intercourse of mind and spirit. It is only when you get a meet- 
ing of people coming together for the most satisfactory of all occu- 
pations, either creating beauty together, whether it is music, drama or 
the appreciation of music, or discussing and exchanging ideas, or, 
at the highest level of life, for corporate worship, it is only when 
people begin to meet in these ways that the full richness of a genuine 
human society will be restored. 

Citizens who know, and who do and who meet. This is what we 
must have if we are ever going to have any hope of building a decent 
society. It was, I think, G. D. H. Cole who talked of the ‘terror of 
hugeness’, of the immensity of the problems, of the world-wide scale 
of almost everything we have to handle. But one of the things which 
can never be organized away is the contact of human being with 
human being. The human being is the great source of power and 
richness in society. If all our organization is designed to crush out the 
individual and to prevent that meeting of man with man, then we shall 
get a dehumanized society. 

Adult education has an enormous responsibility here, because it 
may be one of the concrete instruments in a democracy for ensuring 
that the great personal human life of society is not crushed out. 
Can we honestly say that adult education in the last twenty or thirty 
years has done the job? No. It has not even started it yet. You might 
say that adult education lies in the future. It is an entirely new attitude 
that is needed in our approach to it. 

That adult education can do the job has, I think, already been 
proved. You are probably all of you familiar with the example of 
Denmark. About 1860, some parts of Denmark were probably the 
most depressed agricultural areas in the world. It was one of the bad 
spots of Europe. It was largely through the institution of adult 
education and the building up of folk high schools that in thirty or 
forty years the whole moral, mental and physical environment of those 
parts of Denmark, and of Denmark as a whole, had been reinvigorated 
and restored. It was done above all by the action of adult education. 
If that can be achieved in one country, it can be done somewhere else, 
provided the task is thought of on a big enough scale. 

What is wrong? Why have we tended to fall down on the job? 
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First of all, I would like to express my agreement with Mr. Morris 
that we have conceived of it too much on a class basis. We want a 
community service. We want everyone brought in. If we train 
everybody on one job or put them in geographical or social isolation, 
there is no cross-fertilization. By far the most vital groups in adult 
education are those in which the people concerned are drawn from all 
sections of society, and exchange their ideas and their rich range of 
experience with the greatest frankness and good humour. 

The next point is one on which Mr. Morris has already spoken— 
the bad equipment we put up with in schools and centres. It takes 
heroic courage to pursue the study of Shakespeare in some of the 
sort of Sunday Schools and Temperance Halls in which one has to 
work. The sheer ugliness of the environment has a most depressing 
effect on one’s spirits and the courage it needs to go on week after 
week and carry on study in those circumstances. 

Then the equipment is not there. The specially written and short, 
well-illustrated, attractive booklets, the wall newspapers, the reading 
rooms, all the sort of physical attractions that can be given. We 
have to remember that we are competing with an enormous amount 
of passive fun, and if there is no element of colour or richness or 
excitement in it, you will not get the young people to come. After 
all, you are competing with Gaumont-British, with Mr. Rank, with 
people who have raised the art of passive entertainment to a very 
high degree, with Ginger Rogers. Unless you are going to make the 
approaches to adult education more attractive and make far more use 
of wireless, and of news films I doubt if we shall bring in the young 
people. 

Then I come to another point, the passivity in adult education. It is 
far, far too much a question of somebody coming and lecturing; some- 
body standing up and ‘giving off’ and then trying his or her hardest 
to squeeze out some questions and finding it very difficult, because 
the class knows quite well that if the lecturer does not get some 
questions out, they will get a quarter of an hour’s more lecture. All 
that does not give a sense of meeting, a sense of the community. 
You may increase people’s knowledge but you do not achieve any 
growth of self-confidence. You do not get the growth, which is im- 
mensely important, of the sense of personal enrichment, because if 
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I get up and talk for a whole hour, and nobody in the audience has 
said anything, they may know a great deal more about the way my 
mind works, but they have not sharpened up their own wits or 
aptitudes against each other. Again and again, particularly in the bigger 
extension courses, I have had the impression as the people streamed 
to the door, that they made no personal contacts in these meetings, 
that they came in as strangers and are going out as strangers. Adult 
education, if it does that, does not make any contribution to that 
basic fear of hugeness, fear of loneliness, that sense of isolation which 
afflicts so many people. The groups are far too big and far too passive. 

Another important point is that so much in adult education was 
started by people who had a very real and very lively sense of a 
religious purpose. They had a sense that they were doing a job; 
they were part of a very great effort of enlightenment. I do not think 
adult education is going to do the big job that awaits it unless the 
organizers come to it in a much wider spirit, in a sense of dedication, 
in a sense that they have to be the instruments of a real awakening of 
the body, mind and spirit. Unless they come to it in that spirit, they 
will not do this bigger task which in fact justifies adult education at all. 

Last of all on this point of what has not been done, we have not 
really done a publicity campaign. We have to try and get people 
adult education-minded, to make them feel that they must put an 
end to that disgraceful state of affairs when education ends at fourteen. 
To do this, we need a very big propaganda campaign for adult 
education. Take the L.C.C. posters for night work. They would not 
make me go and do night work! Why not trailers on the movies? 
Get a really attractive educational film of what can be done through 
adult education. Make use of the great resources of modern publicity 
to increase the interest of the people. We ought to have the citizens of 
this country so outraged, if they have not got a community centre, 
that they will do a hunger march to London to get it. 

Why are not the adult education authorities behind that determina- 
tion on the part of the individual not to be frustrated, not to be de- 
prived of their community centre? We have nine residential adult 
education colleges. Denmark has forty-eight. We ought to be ashamed 
of it, both locally and nationally. It ought to be a thing about which 
people write letters to The Times. 
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I could not say how much I agree in every detail with what Mr. 
Morris has said about using “the central centres for adult education, 
for building up our community centres, getting them to be the sort of 
place where people want to go. 

- We have had far too much of lecture class-rooms. In A.B.C.A. 
or the Discussion Groups in the Navy you have a new approach to 
this whole job of getting information into people and getting them 
lively and interested. I should like to see the basis of education, adult 
education, not the class but the discussion group. I should like to see 
the use of classes, of lecture courses, kept predominantly for special 
week-end courses to which people go witha definite intention of doing 
a concentrated short course of study; the general weekly work should, 
I think, be done through discussion groups. 

The next step is a really well thought out way of training the 
leaders of discussion groups. The experience gained in A.B.C.A. 
would be invaluable in knowing how and how not to do it. 

Then we need obviously on a much more widespread scale refresher 
courses for anyone in the community who feels able to take them. 
We have to have more understanding from employers about letting 
people have ‘Sabbatical’ years or three months to go off and live 
in residential colleges, and do a real thought-out course, while enjoying 
to the full the whole corporate life that goes with it. 

Obviously there is opportunity both for the lecture proper and for 
the discussion, and I think we can be much more adventurous and 
think out much more how the two methods can be combined. We can 
learn a great deal about the proper use of residential colleges from the 
Scandinavian countries. I believe a lot of the excellent agricultural 
development in Denmark was due to the fact that so many of the 
farmers and labourers could get time off to go and not only study 
cultural and artistic things but also get a technical education for their 
own jobs. 

If we can think out a new deal in adult education in these terms, in 
terms of equipment and organization, we can get a publicity campaign 
going behind it—which is what we need. We want to get the citizen 
angry about the way he is not well served. It is not that people do not 
want; it is that they do not know. If they can see what kind of things 
they can do for themselves, the amount of support that can be got is 
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always overwhelming. The truth is, our people are not adult education 
conscious now; they are merely conscious of a great hungry vacuum. 

Our first job is to get a really formulated plan, a scheme with big 
horizons, and then to try and mobilize every ounce of public opinion 
behind it. 

Mr. Argent (Lancashire) pointed out that thirty million people 
visited the cinema every week. If municipal cinemas were set up, the 
first step would have been taken to provide adult education for all. He 
had started in Lancashire a number of coursesin film appreciation, in 
which he had cut down the talking to a minimum and showed as many 
films as possible in the time allotted to him. He urged the meeting to 
think in terms of the overwhelming popular entertainment of the day: 
namely, the cinema. 

Mr. Harrod (Director of Education, Coventry), spoke of the large 
number of towns which had been laid waste in this country. Plans for 
rebuilding these cities were now being drawn up, and he was busy 
trying to get into the new plans for Coventry an adequate educational 
centre, with a People’s College combined with a technical college, 
Young People’s Colleges, municipal theatres and everything that ap- 
plied to the development of adult education. He hoped all civic centres 
would make similar provisions. 

Mr. Leonard (Leyton Library Committee) said that in his opinion a 
local Library Committee was one of the best methods to attain their 
aim. His own first contact with adult education had meant wedging 
himself into an infant’s desk in a school-room. In Leyton they had 
designed one of their branch libraries which was, he considered, a 
model. They had realized that people wanted to do something more 
than read books; when they had read the book, they wanted to get 
together with other people and discuss its contents. The churches and 
chapels used to keep people together, but they had largely lost that 
ability and something had to take their place. A previous speaker had 
suggested the cinema. In Leyton they had ways and means by which 
they could put on a cinema show in the library. Also they had dis- 
cussion groups, gramophone recitals and reading groups. He firmly 
believed that the Local Authority was the unit that would best be in a 
position to provide the conditions necessary for adult education. 


Mr. Green (General Secretary, W.E.A.) said he had really got 
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up because he could not allow the W.E.A. to be dismissed in the airy 
manner in which Miss Ward had dismissed it. He hoped the time 
would come when the provision of special facilities, and the appre- 
ciation on the part of statesmen and superior authorities of their 
obligations to society might make voluntary associations almost un- 
necessary. But we had not reached that stage yet. The complaint 
made against the W.E.A. was that it was not a Workers’ Educational 
Association at all, and that it attracted to its ranks far too many 
representatives of capitalist society. 

Surely they were not concerned to enquire as to how they were to 
describe the worker. Their concern was that in adult education they 
should have the democratic approach which was so essential, no 
matter who was going into the class, so that the class might be recog- 
nized, or the group might recognize itself as meeting upon a common 
level and meeting for a common purpose. 

He had been perturbed the previous night to hear people talking 
about taking adult education into the factories. We had tvuilr up in 
this country an adult education movement which was the er.vy of the 
world. It had been built up on the basis that it was organized from the 
bottom and not from the top; it had come from the demand of the 
students themselves and had not been imposed on them. 

The only way in which they would see an expansion of adult 
education after the war was by stimulating it. But it would not be 
stimulated by the publicity methods advocated by Miss Ward. 

Dr. Venables (Southend Municipal College) said he was in charge 
of a municipal college: not simply a technical school or a commercial 
school or an art school, but all three linked together. He testified to the 
value of having them all linked together in one institution, but desired 
to hear other views. 
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Breaking Down the School Walls 


M. HARRISON 
(Acting Curator, Geffrye Museum, Shoreditch) 


‘ E’VE heard about that in school, but I didn’t know it was 

true’. .. This remark, made by a boy of eleven recently, ap- 
pears to underline one of the most serious indictments of our present 
educational system—that the school is too often surrounded by four 
very high, very thick walls, and therefore has, for the child, no 
apparent relevance to life outside. 

Although the average child may not always look forward eagerly 
to a new term, he no longer goes unwillingly to school in the same 
way that his parents probably did, for the atmosphere is very different; 
but it is doubtful whether he sees any greater social reference in his 
daily classroom activities than we would have done a generation ago. 
His day is divided between school and the outside world, and not only 
are the standards of these two milieux not in harmony, but they are 
often seriously in opposition to each other. The ideals of fairness, co- 
operation, politeness, honesty and friendliness which his school 
attempts to stand for, and which he mostly accepts between those four 
walls, do not to the child appear as valid in the world outside. He 
tends, at 4 p.m., to take off his cloak of social sense, in very much the 
same way that he drops the language of the classroom, and to fit 
neatly into the social pattern of his environment. When he leaves 
school and starts work he often finds this difference in ideals even 
more marked and may remember with nothing but cynicism much of 
what he was taught. 

This opposition between the standards of education 1n school and 
education ouT of school was not so serious for any previous genera- 
tion because of the greater and wider influence of the home. This 
influence has considerably declined during the present century, and is 
likely to continue to do so, mainly because of great changes in the 
position of women. Whena mother had no other possible social outlet for 
her abilities than rearing a family, and therefore spent most of her time in 
the home, the interests and activities of her children centred round 
her, and the home was a strong integrating force, largely a self- 
contained unit. Between the wars, however, many women have tasted 
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the joys of other creative work, and it is extremely doubtful whether 
they will in future be willing to allow their domestic responsibilities 
automatically to stand in the way of whatever wider contribution 
they may feel able to make. 

The resultant disintegration of the home, caused by the absence of 
the mother during a portion of the 24 hours, is being accentuated by the 
many outside attractions which are provided for the child, which did 
not exist for those of previous generations. Such pursuits as organized 
games, the cinema, public libraries and clubs all cause young people 
to spend less and less time at home, and only the radio has a counter- 
balancing tendency. It would appear that the attempt by many people, 
for a-variety of not always disinterested reasons, to retard this evolu- 
tion of the home from a close-knit circle round the fire, to a loosely- 
knit group going out to and returning from society through wide open’ 
doors, may be unrealistic and even retrogressive. 

Present-day educationalists are therefore presented with a serious 
challenge, which is at the same time an invaluable opportunity—in the 
fact that most children of school age have more time to spend as they 
choose than ever before. It is important to remember that these hours 
are not spent in a vacuum and that there is virtually no ‘free’ spending 
of time. Very few leisure forms are unplanned or free from com- 
mercialization, so that the child’s leisure is dictated, to a large extent. 
He is not uninfluenced by his activities and surroundings, nor, ipso 
facto, by those who provide them for him. Rather can it be said that he 
is more influenced, for good or for evil, in his leisure time than in the 
time he is compelled to spend at school. Which means that every 
building he enters, every advertisement poster he reads, every film he 
sees and every street, garden or park he plays in, is moulding his 
character and his attitude to life. 

During the war, a certain amount of the child’s leisure time is 
catered for by the Service of Youth, and it appears very probable that 
this will continue into the peace, in a modified form. But it is important 
to remember that the activities of the Service of Youth are largely 
confined to the evenings and do not on the whole offer much for the 
child’s week-ends or for his holiday periods ; and that, in addition, 
they appeal mainly to older children. 
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of this great opportunity—the opportunity of many active hours of 
the child’s time at present untouched by the education system and left 
to the mercy of other interests? 

Many public libraries are rising magnificently to the occasion, and 
those which do cater imaginatively for the urgent need (present in 
every child, though sometimes protectively hidden) for ideas, for 
knowledge and for an opportunity to enjoy and to make beautiful 
things, find that children flock to them, eager and alert. A few museums 
also are beginning to see their function as much less specialist than 
formerly and are opening their doors to active and insistent young 
people, finding in return that their dry bones are given renewed life 
and zest by contact with young minds. But on the whole it would 
appear that the provision is disastrously small. It is as if workers in 
education were, as a body, so steeped in the academic tradition which 
has shaped their own lives, that they cannot see the two horns of a 
great and growing educational dilemma . . . firstly, that compulsory 
education cannot by its very nature be as effective as more informal, 
voluntary forms which have no initial resistance to overcome, and 
secondly, that a visual, non-verbal approach to education can most 
effectively be tried out, experimented with and developed, in places 
where the dead hand of the school essay, the written examination and 
the formal time-table have not penetrated. 

This is not a utopian plea for the abolition of compulsory attend- 
ance at school, but a suggestion that one of the high walls surrounding 
the school, and a few of the barriers dividing education from the out- 
side world can be broken down, by the setting up and the encourage- 
ment of places—pleasant, beautiful and stimulating places—where an 
educative environment, in the very widest sense, can surround the 
child. Places to which children can come when they want to, and 
which they will not recognize as educative, to which they will not 
therefore go in the same frame of mind as that in which they go to 
school. Places where reference books and apparatus are provided, 
questions and problems unobtrusively presented, films, lantern slides, 
photographs and exhibitions shown, where explanations and ideas are 
ready in the background but not offered until asked for . . . where the 
child can find not only passive enjoyment of music, paintings, and: 
beautiful objects, when he so wishes, but also active participation in 
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the adventure of learning. Buildings which are not self-contained, but 

vom which small groups of people frequently go forth to explore 
wider fields and to see unfamiliar sights; where the contemporary 

vor) Lis as much in the foreground as it is in the mind of the child... 
i. -uich for example modern manufacturing processes and inventions 
are shown and explained. Places where the past is presented as the 
basis upon which today is being built and tomorrow must be planned 
. . . where the relationships between the local community and wider 
spheres of city, country and the world are shown—not by precept, by 
lesson or by text-book, but by illustration, diagram, model, visit, and 
in conversation arising spontaneously from the child’s own ques- 
tionings. 

Here children will flock—for is it not true that their minds are 
noticeably keener and more alert on the first day of the holidays than 
on the first morning of term?—and here, if the place be truly ‘child- 
centred’, to borrow the words of the Norwood Report, they will be 
able to grow and to find real significance. 

These ‘places’—what should they be called? Since they will embrace 
so much, no narrow name will suffice. Museum is not right, nor library, 
nor play-centre nor even club—something new must be found, and 
out of their working experience a name would appear. The urgency is 
that such centres should be established in many varied localities, and 
that they should be encouraged and helped in their new and exciting 
experimental task. 

Barriers must not be built round any age-group here; since the 
interests and experiences will be lying about, as it were, for anyone 
interested to look into, to ask about or to explore, all ages must have 
access. Indeed, in the very width of its appeal will lie one of the greatest 
values of this type of experiment. It is important that a child should 
share his leisure time interests with those of different ages—that he 
should see adults about, also ‘learning and interested in what is offered, 
so that he should not feel, as he too often does at present, that educa- 
tion is something which stops at the age of 14, and is beneath the 
interests of, and unrelated to the life of, anyone above that age. Each 
age group helps and stimulates those belowit, and it is platitudinous to 
stress that if an older brother or sister is keen on a new idea or a new 
field of interest, Johnny or Mary will be far more receptive than they 
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would be sitting at a desk, listening to a lesson. The persistence and 
energy which a child will put into a piece of research or of creative 
work when he has chosen to do so, should surely be a salutary lesson 
to those who have problems with ‘naughty’ or ‘lazy’ children? 

In term-time the amenities of these places could be at the disposal 
of the schools, for visits and for general use. The schools might in time 
be infected with something of the idea, and helped to experiment upon 
less formal lines than previously; but in any case, the children would 
gradually find that they were spending a part of their leisure time in 
the same place in which some of their school work was carried on... 
and, who knows, might it not, one day, occur to some youngster to 
go into school on a Saturday, or during the holidays, just to finish some 
piece of work left undone, or to look up something he needed? 

It would not happen all at once, but—one day—we should find that 
one at least of those four secluding walls had fallen down for good. 

And—looking into the child’s future—is it not true that only he 
or she who has tasted the delights of varied and rich experience 
voluntarily enjoyed and actively sought, is likely to make use of all the 
growing opportunities in the field of adult education, and to demand 
the best that can be offered him when he grows up—the best relation- 
ships, the best material standards, and the best society? 


Reviews 


REDBRICK UNIVERSITY by Bruce Truscot (Faber & Faber) 10s. 6d. 
A STUDENT'S VIEW OF THE UNIVERSITIES by Brian Simon (Longmans Green) 
5s. 
HERE ARE two good books dealing honestly with the question ‘Are the civic 
universities doing their job?’ The answer in either case is, ‘No, not quite’: 
but whereas Mr. Truscot thinks that the idea lying behind modern universi- 
ties is as it should be—though perhaps getting a little confused —Mr. Simon 
believes that the universities are not animated by the true idea of their func- 
tion. The former writes from the don’s point of view, though a don very 
sympathetic with the student’s aspirations, and aware of his difficulties; the 
latter writes, as his title implies, from the point of view of the victims, 
though he does in part see the difficulties of the don. 

Mr. Truscot, who writes vigorously in a very persuasive and entertaining 
manner, holds that ‘A university is a corporation or society which devotes 
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itself to a search after knowledge for the sake of its intrinsic value’. It may 
be a little difficult to grasp what the intrinsic value of any particular piece 
of knowledge may be; the humble enquirer may ask, ‘What kind of know- 
ledge?” even if he does not dare ask ‘Knowledge to what end?’ Mr. Simon, 
who writes from the army with a closer sense of social reality and a fine 
urgency of purpose, if with less richness than Mr. Truscot, believes firmly 
that the business of universities is, partly at least, to discover how new 
knowledge can be devoted to the needs of man. For him, the proper study 
of mankind is man. 

Thus while Mr. Truscot seems to think that there is nothing much wrong 
with the universities to-day, except that their constitutions are faulty and 
that their staffs are often misguided, and that all that is needed is more and 
better of the same kind of thing, Mr. Simon urges that the kind of thing itself 
demands reconsideration. In short, Mr .Truscot, while writing an extremely 
valuable book which gives a brilliant picture of what our civic universities, 
our Redbricks, are to-day, believes (this is implicit throughout) that society 
is much what it was half a century ago; on the other hand, Mr. Simon, 
realising that our rapidly changing society is very different from that of fifty 
years since, feels that our universities are catering for a state of affairs which 
has disappeared, and that therefore they fall far short of doing all that they 
should. 

‘The young man or woman at the university,’ Mr. Simon writes, ‘is a 
member of a society which is passing through a tremendous crisis. . . . Its 
problems and crises are his problems. It is not surprising, therefore, that 
when the university preaches the gospel of knowledge for its own sake (its 
intrinsic value, Mr. Truscot would say), when it shows no interest in the 
solutions of the world’s problems but offers instead the sterile ideal of 
scholarship, the student is moved to protest.’ Mr. Truscot answers that it is 
the business of the university to clarify in the undergraduate’s mind the 
concept of ‘general culture’, and urge upon him the adoption of a 
definite policy of self-education, which, of course, is one way of shifting 
the responsibility. Mr. Simon, however, objects to undergraduates being 
forced to know more and more about less and less, while Mr. Truscot is 
terrified of them getting to know less and less about more and more. (The 
question really is, what are the subjects, in the present context of society, 
worth knowing more and more about; which are those it is imperative to 
have at least a smattering of.) 

Of course if every university teacher were inspired and omniscient, and 
could in himself reveal the oneness of all knowledge, Mr. Truscot would be 
justified. If interest in a subject would lead young people to real research and 
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the development of knowledge, Mr. Simon would be right. But alas, neither | 
teachers nor students are in the main like that in real life. Somehow the 7 
curriculum must be altered so as to make knowledge appear desirable not 
only for its intrinsic value, but for its relevance to how life is to be lived. 
Universities must pursue truth, but truth to what end? Surely to illuminate 
life, disinterestedly it goes without saying, but still with that supreme end 
in view, so that values may be clarified. And truth in what departments of 
knowledge? Mr. Truscot, like most of the old school, believes in the now 
suspect doctrine of ‘transference’, that to be well taught in one ‘subject’ 
opens the doors of all ‘subjects’, a belief cognate with the old heresy that it 
does not matter what you are taught so long as you are well taught. In 
practice it does not work out in that way (a ‘critical attitude’ in physics is 
not the same thing as that in literature, which differs from that in history, 
and so on); Mr. Simon knows that it does not. His own solution deals a 
little brusquely with the discipline of individual research, but apart from 
that he would seem to present a greater awareness of the educational and 
social crisis, and therefore of the function of universities, than Mr. Truscot 
does. 

And since both realize that universities have a responsibility towards 
adult education, it is important that the better idea should prevail. Neither 
helps much in detail on this subject, Mr. Truscot feeling that universities 
should show greater activity in extension lecturing, Mr. Simon that students 
should play a part in youth movements, for he is all the while trying to 
devise some method of breaking down the class distinctions which a univer- 
sity education inevitably accentuates in the guise of diminishing. Both feel 
that more should be done to make universities living centres of thought 
for their localities, and in that way affect the adult education. What one 
would hope for would be a great influx of mature students to the universities. 
Where Mr. Truscot is very right is in his insistence that universities must 
make more outside contacts. That is how the needs of adult education will 
become better known to universities. But it is doubtful if Mr. Truscot’s 
lecture halls and assembly rooms will be thronged with eager citizens as he 
desires, unless his university takes ‘a leaf or two out of Mr. Simon’s book. 
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